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This College of Agriculture cannot 
Serbe the state as it is capable of doing 
without engaging in manp kinds of ex- 
tension work. It ought to serve farm- 
ers who cannot go to college, or do not 
know what college is. The College 
must be taken to the people. All State 
Colleges should become a real part of 
the machinery of society (or the State), 
participating directly in all work for the 
good of the people, so far as such work 
comes within the range of their subject 
matter. Thep become, thereby, a real 
expression of the needs and the ideals 


of the people. 
L. BD. Bailep 
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What Say You About Paint? 


Not now of course, BUT, some time 


If this Spring or this Summer,jlet us send 
you NOW, our booklet, ‘““Common-Sense 
Rules for the Application of Paint,” by one 
who knows. 


WADSWORTH DOUBLE THICK PAINT 


has stood the test for more than half a 
century. 


Buy of Manufacturer and save the 
Middleman’s Profits. 


EDWARD JOSLIN 


SALES AGENT 
No. 11 South First St. FULTON, N. Y. 
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He would fuss and cuss and pull his hair and swear good 
stuff’s high; 
%s \ He would have spray stuff at his own price or By Gosh he 
SUTHE: 25> Tare \ ; 
| wouldn’t buy; 
He would get it too, and then he’d spray, and spray, and 


am There was an orchard grower who wasn’t wondrous wise, 

\N MA Who always jumped at the lowest price hoping to economize. 
> ea 
a lap ~ 


spray until his eyes were out:— 
His crop was purchased by the Dry House at twenty-five cents 
v per hundred on or about. 


We write “No Worry” insurance, sell you REX Lime 
and Sulphur Solution and REX Arsenate of 
Lead high in quality and give you the 
insurance free. 


The Rex Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
P. O. BOX 712 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS of CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Issued at Ithaca, N. Y.. monthly from July to November inclusive, 
and semi-monthly from December to June inclusive. 


(Application for entry as second-class matter at the post office at 
Ithaca N. Y. pending.) 


These publications include the annual Register, for which a charge 
of twenty-five cents a copy is made, and the following publications, any 
one of which will be sent gratis and postfree on request: 


General Circular of Information for prospective students, 

Announcement of the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Courses of Instruction in the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Announcement of Sibley College of Mechanical Engineering and the Mechanic Arts, 

Announcement of the College of Civil Engineering, 

Announcement of the College of Law, 

Announcement of the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Medical College, 

Announcement of the New York State College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Winter-Courses in the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the New York State Veterinary College, 

Announcement of the Graduate School, 

Announcement of the Summer Session, 

The President’s Annual Report, 

Pamphlet on prizes, samples of entrance and scholarship examination papers, special departmental 
announcements, etc. 


Correspondence concerning the 
should be addressed to 


The Registrar of Cornell University 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


publications of the University 


New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


W. A. StTockInG, JR., Acting Director 


The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate colleges comprising Cornell 
University. The work of the College is of three general kinds: The regular teaching 
work of undergraduate and graduate grade; the experiment work; the extension work. 
The resident instruction falls in the following groups: 

1. Four-year course, leading to the degree Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 
(B. S. in Agr.). When desired, the tast two years may be chosen in subjects pertaining 
to landscape architecture and out-door art, or to home economics. In the Graduate 
School of the University students may secure the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees (M.S. 
in Agr. and Ph.D.). 

2. Special work, comprising one or two years: 
Nature-study special or normal course. 

3. Winter-Courses of 12 weeks: (a) General Agriculture; 
(c) Poultry Husbandry; (d) Horticulture; (e) Home Economics. 


(a) Agriculture special; (b) 


(b) Dairy Industry; 


THE INSTRUCTION IS DIVIDED AMONG TWENTY-TWO DEPARTMENTS AS FOLLOWS 


FARM PRACTICE and FARM CROPS 
FARM MANAGEMENT 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY ' 
PLANT PATHOLOGY 
SOIL TECHNOLOGY 
PLANT-BREEDING 
ENTOMOLOGY, BIOLOGY and 
NATURE-STUDY 
HORTICULTURE 
POMOLOGY 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
DAIRY INDUSTRY 
FARM MECHANICS 
FORESTRY 

RURAL ART 
DRAWING 

HOME ECONOMICS 
METEOROLOGY 
RURAL ECONOMY 
RURAL EDUCATION 
EXTENSION TEACHING 
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New York State 


Ideal Farms 


In a healthful locality; offering the 
advantages of a practical farm land 
within two hours of our greatest city, 
assured value enhancement; acknowl- 
eged fruit and 
country. 


entrancing natural 


Prices range from ten to one hundred 
dollars per acre, with very liberal terms. 
Among my patrons are several former 
Cornell students. 


Edgar L. Hoag 


233 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE HOTEL OF AMERICAN IDEALS 


HOTEL POWHATAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Best Located Hotel in Washington 


New and Absolutely Fireproof. 
Refined. Elegant. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Rooms, detached bath, $1.50, $2.00 up 
Rooms, private bath, $2.50, $3.00 up 
Write for Souvenir Booklet “B"’ with Map. 


Clifford M. Lewis, 


MANAGER 


THIS SHOWS WHY WIDE GREENHOUSES CAST LESS SHADE 


With a ridge and furrow house you have two 
ridges and a wide center gutter to cast the shade, 
as against only one ridge in the wide house. It 
takes exactly the same roof to cover one as the 
other. The same sides, glass, benches, heating goin 
both. Once heated it takes less tc keep up the temp- 
erature in a single wide house. You have better ven- 
tilation conditions. The wide house is the logical 
house. Wide houses when built with the “L. & B.’’ 


Improved Sectional Iron Frame construction are 
economical in every way. You get the lightest 
house possible, and one that has the endorsement 
of hundreds of growers. It has stood the test of 
years—not months. Investing your good money in 
a house is a serious matter, so give it the careful 
consideration it deserves. It willbe greatly to 
your advantage to talk it over with us. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


SALES OFFICES 

New York Boston PHILADELPHIA 
42nd Street Bldg. Tremont Bldg. 

RocHEsSTER, Granite Bidg. 


Franklin Bank Bldg. 
LEVELAND, Swetland Bldg. 


FACTORIES 
CHICAGO Irvington, N. Y. 
Rookery Bldg. Des Plaines, Ill. 
TORONTO, CANADA, 12 Queen St. E. 
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Ill Feed Your Stoc 


i i: i } bs a ‘a > <<" 
I want the privilege of sending a 60-day supply of Sal-Vet (my famous worm-destroyer 


and conditioner) to every man who owns sheep, hogs, cattle, horses or mules. I want you to see for yourself how it rids 
all farm stock of the deadly stomach and free intestinal worms—how it will stop your losses from worms and solve your 


stock-raising problems—how it will make \ AW D TH LETTE 
\ READ THESE RS 3 


your stock thrive better—keep healthy i 
A short time after beginning to use Sal-Vetona # 


and free from disease. In making this 32 lot of thin sows in, bad condition it, completely 4¢ 
. cleaned the worms from these animals and a 

offer I don’t ask One: Deri from you, once they commenced to eat better, and to ot? 2 

now or at any otber time, unless Sal-Vet thrive accordingly. There were cases of .o” Of 4 


does all I claim. Sal-Vet was our salvation. oe sey” 


. z ec 
Worms rob you of your stock-profits—keep your ani- | A%>arn, Nebraska. Bend DCU. Sat 
mals thin and out of condition—steal their food— sap their strength ._, L have just shipped a carload of hogs that went within a ote 
and vitality and make them easy victims of disease. I'll rid your es et = Sie ? 
stock of these pests. I'll; rove it before you pay, W. J. BUTLER. 


Send No Money—Just the Coupon 


Tell me how many head of stock you have, I1lship enough Sal-Vet to last 60 days. You simply pay the Pg 
freight charge when it arrives, and when tie 60 days are up report results. If it does not prove ,¢ 
satisfactory I'}l cancel the « , y , ° 
me acent, Fill out and mail coupon t 


SIDNEY R.(FEIL, Pres. 


THE S. R. FEIL CO. Dept.cc 
Cleveland, O. 
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Just what you 
| need to help 
you keep cost 


The Cornell Countryman 


William P. Stark 
Nurseries 


accounts of 
your farm or 
/ business. 


This new Mechanical Adding Machine 
costs but $2.00. 


tracts. 


—~boSOoO~2o 
=~HGLOB32© 


We can save you 30% to 50% 
on highest-grade fruit and 
ornamental trees. Buy direct 
from nursery and cut out agents’ 
commission. All varieties of apple 
trees, peach, pear, plum, cherry, 
apricot, grapes, blackberries, rasp- 
berries, currants, gooseberries, roses 
—doubly guaranteed true to name. 
Hardy Ozark Mountain-grown. Ex- William P. Stark 
clasive distributors J. H. HALE Peach—most profitable in 
America. NO ACENTS—SAVE HALF. Allor- 
ders given prompt individual attention. Quick delivery. 
Write for illustrated catalog. Describes complete 
assortment of tested varieties. All prices in plain fig- 
ures. No one can buy lower than you. Write for 


catalog today. Address (31) 
: ; ; WILLIAM P. STARK NURSERIES 
Relieves brain effort, eye strain, ner- ian. © 5S Sere Oty, He. 


Stark City, Mo. 


© 
©, 
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It multiplies and sub- 
Guaranteed against defects for 


one year. 


vousness, etc., and saves both time and 


money. 


The ‘‘Golden Gem’’ Adder for $10 


A PERMANENT MACHINE 


The Cornell Country- 
man, $1.00 


Both $3. 


Review of Reviews, 
$3.00 


SOLD BY 


LYLE T. SCHARTEL 


Agents Wanted 134 College Ave. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


The Cornell Country- 
man, $1.00 
Breeders Gazette, $1.75 


Brand 


$2.15 


Hixir 
COTTON SEED MEAL 


THE CHEAPEST SOURCE OF PROTEIN FOR DAIRY COWS 


HUMPHREYS-GODWIN CO., 


Memphis, Tenn. 


CORNELL POULTRY 


Breeding Stock: A good supply of Single Comb White Leghorn breeders is available 
and poultrymen should let us know their needs. A few good breeders of the following 
varieties may also be furnished: Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, Mottled Anconas, Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner Ducks and Toulouse Geese. 


Four Good Records by S. C. White Leghorns 
Eggs laid 
3d year 

191 

136 

195 

220 


Total Eggs 

laid 3 years 
648 
539 
562 
660 


Eggs laid Eggs laid 
Ist year 2d vear 
257 200 
245 131 
180 186 
242 198 


Lady Cornell 
Madam Cornell 
Cornell Surprise 
Cornell Supreme 
Laying Stock: A limited supply of layers of the above mentioned varieties may be 
supplied. Persons interested should send in their requests early. 
Market Eggs, Poultry, Feathers, etc., are always available at the Sales Room. 


DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
New York State College of Agriculture ITHACA, N. Y. 
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“HARVARD” “ESSEX” 


"THE Sprayer which you buy should suit your requirements. A properly 

selected outfit saves labor, annoyance and expense. The right pump 
for you is included in the variety of styles shown in the 1914 catalog (sent 
on request) of 


RUMSEY PRACTICAL SPRAY PUMPS 


AND SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 


When a compact barrel sprayer is wanted for orchard or garden work, 
we recommend our 


‘*HARVARD”’ OR ‘‘ ESSEX”’ 


The “Harvard” meets the demand for an inexpensive, serviceable pump 
for supplying one or two nozzles. Valves and seats, plunger and strainer 
are brass. Outside packed plunger, accessible valves, mechanical agitator, 
air chamber and long lever make this a practical pump. 

The “Essex” is a particularly convenient, well made sprayer of capac- 
ity suitable for supplying up to four nozzles. It is moderate priced and 
represents an excellent value. Plunger, crosshead, gland, valves, seats and 
strainer are of heavy cast brass. Large steel air chamber for maintaining 
pressure, mechanical agitator, adjustable stroke and brass plug at bottom 
of cylinder for removing plunger--are special features of merit. 


ADDRESS REQUEST FOR CATALOG AND RECOMMENDATIONS TO 


RUMSEY & COMPANY, Lip. 


SPRAY PUMP DEPARTMENT 
SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 


HAND AND POWER SPRAYERS AND EQUIPMENT 
HAND AND POWER PUMPS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
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DO YOU HAVE USE FOR 
CROSS SECTION PAPER 


We are surprised sometimes to find that 
certain people are using cross section 
paper. A few years ago only engineers 
used cross section paper but now busi- 
ness men, farmers, manufacturers and 
others are using it. On cross section 
paper a curve will show the results and 
tendencies plainly. The Co-op. cross 
section paper is good. 


Notebook and Special Report 
Papers 


The Co-op. seems to be headquarters 
for such things. It may be because of 
the quality of our notebook papers. 
Our policy is to give you the best we 
can for the money. We put as many 
sheets of special paper in a package as 
we can afford to. 


SOLD AT THE 


THE CO-OP. 


MORRILL HALL 
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FOREWORD 


By C. H. Tuck 


IN FEBRUARY of 1907 the New 

Yo-k State Experimenters’ League 
had one of its largest meetings at the 
State College of Agriculture. Prior to 
this time the meetings had been small, 
the attendance co-ning alinost entirely 
from former students of the Colleze 
who desired to talk over results of the 
year. But, at this larger meeting in 
1907 some fifty or sixty practical 
farmers of much experience came on 
invitation to discuss their methods and 
results. So pronounced was the inter- 
est of these mature farmers in the 
meeting and so evident was their 
desire for more information that 
Director Bailey proposed for the next 
year, an even larger meeting with a 
more varied program and with wider 
publicity; in short, a small Farmers’ 
Week. 

Washington’s Birthday, February, 
1908, found the first annual Farmers’ 
Week in progress with a program filled 
not alone with lectures by professors 
but also practical talks by men from 
the field. The attendance was a 
marked increase over the year before. 
Some people came a long distance to 
attend; and so, ample proof was 
afforded of the opportunity and service 
of Farmers’ Week as one of the features 
of extension instruction at the State 
College of Agriculture. 

Year after year since then, there has 
been a Farmers’ Week each one larger 
than its predecessor both with respect 
to program and attendance. From 


the most distant parts of the State 
people of modest means, as well as 
those with considerable, came to the 
College of Agriculture for instruction 
during this week and to mingle with 
each other in that democratic way 
which has marked this school of the 
peoole since its bezinning. 

We have just passed the Seventh 
Annual Farmers’ Week which, with 
respect to number of features on the 
program, arrangeneént of material and 
people in attendance has eclipsed all 
previous Weeks. Many people are 
returning year after year and are con- 
ing to know the ways of the place 
much as do our studeats. Sonetimes 
an entire family arranges to cone for 
nearly the full week. In many in- 
stances, organizations such as granges 
and reading clubs send delezates to 
Farmers’ Week to make repost for the 
club or society. 

While at first sight the program with 
over three hundred lectures and demon- 
stratioas seems a little confusing, yet 
on closer study it will be seen that 
much of it is grouped into definite 
divisions so that the fruit grower, the 
poultry man and vegetable grower 
may secure just the information for 
which he is looking. 

This year a new feature was intro- 
duced which seemed to be most enjoy- 
able. There were many dinners and 
social gatherings which meant much in 
bringing the people together in the 
evening after a busy day. 
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There are still many improvements 
to be made in Farmers’ Week. The 
Faculty of the College codperate 
splendidly in working out new features 
from time to time. Indeed some 
departments have taken the lead with 
programs, which of themselves far 
exceeded the entire program of Farm- 
ers’ Week a few years ago. 

Not alone is there this hearty 
cooperation on the part of the Faculty, 
but the farmers of the State are feeling 
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more free, as they come here from year 
to year, to make suggestions as to how 
all this work may be kept close to the 
land. 

Therefore, with farmers and faculty 
cooperating, the New York State 
College of Agriculture will be able from 
year to year to more fully meet its 
mission in rendering real service, not 
alone to the farming of the State but 
also in the improvement of the farm 
life itself. 


A REVIEW OF FARMERS’ WEEK 


By the Editor 


HE Farmers’ Week registration 

this year exceeds that of any 

previous year. The number register- 

ing was 2569. As a general rule 

from 60-75 per cent of the visitors 
fo.% 

register. The proportion tends to 


grow less each year, since people who 
have been here in other years do not 


think it necessary to register. Prob- 
ably the Farmers’ Week visitors num- 
bered thirty-five hundred, in spite 
of unfavorable weather conditions. 

An important part of the work of 
caring for the visitors was done by 
undergraduate committees. These in- 
cluded a registration committee, an 
information committee, a guide com- 
mittee, an announcement committee 
whose duty it was to announce the 
events of each hour, a ventillation 
committee, a checking committee, a 
committee to provide rooms for visi- 
tors, a committee to count the atten- 
dance at each lecture and demonstra- 
tion, an arrangements committee which 
had charge of decorations, badges and 
other details. R. C. Shoemaker, ’14 
was the General Chairman of Farmers’ 
Week Committees. 

Under the heading of lectures and 
demonstrations there were 390 events. 
Sixteen conventions and conferences 
were held. The departments of the 
college gave fourteen exhibitions and 
there were several not included in the 


program. The program was planned 
so that not more than one lecture 
should be given on the same phase of 
agriculture, during a given hour. The 
rooms had to be assigned according to 
the probable crowd which the event 
would attract, the facilities for illustra- 
tion and other factors. In arranging 
such a program the members of the 
Extension Department had a large and 
difficult problem to solve and they 
solved it well. 

It was the first Farmers’ Week for 
the New Auditorium. Many of the 
visitors and the students found it 
worth while just to go in and look 
around. It is without doubt the most 
attractive and largest building of its 
kind in Ithaca. 

The greatest innovation of the 1914 
Farmers’ Week was the Agricultural 
Association Entertainment. It was 
given in a spirit of service in a united 
effort of the student organizations 
of the college to develop student 
initiative and to secure funds for 
promoting student activities. It is 
estimated that the attendance was 
1800 and the net receipts from the 
show were $222. The proceeds were 
apportioned in the following manner: 
Fifty per cent. divided equally between 
the Student Loan Fund; the Frigga 
Fylge Club-house Fund to erect a 
building which shall serve as a social 
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center for the women students of the 
College of Agriculture; and the Stu- 
dent Bailey Memorial Fund, to assist 
in promoting a higher type of agricul- 
ture through a wider circulation of 
Dr. Bailey’s views as expressed in his 
latest book “‘York State Rural Prob- 
lems.”’ The remaining fifty per cent. 
was given to the Agricultural Associa- 
tion for the support of its activities 
including athletics, the musical clubs 
and the departmental clubs. One was 
immediately impressed on entering the 
New Auditorium by the artistically 
edited program which has a permanent 
value as a souvenir. It contains pho- 
tographs of I. P. Roberts, L. H. Bailey, 
and W. A. Stocking, jr., a poem by L. 
H. Bailey and photographs of the col- 
lege buildings. 

The first number was by the Agri- 
cultural Glee Club. The club had 
received coaching by Mr. Quarles, the 
University Organist. Mr. Clark of 
the University Glee Club sang the solo 
parts in two of the encores. The 
Forestry Club gave a sketch entitled, 
“The Forest Assistant—A Western 


Drama” in which E. G. Irish, as stage 
manager, showed the audience how a 
motion picture film is made, the rest of 
the cast acting as the heroes and villians. 
Mr. Whitney sang “Off to Philadel- 


phia’”’ and several encores. The class 
of 1915 gave a sketch entitled, ‘“‘His 
Old Sweethearts.” T.B. Charles, asa 
bachelor on the night before his wed- 
ding, reviews his love affairs. As he 
recalls each sweetheart, she appears in 
the spot light in the person of a 1915 
girl. The Girls Glee Club sang ‘‘Over 
The Waters Gliding” and in the encore, 
solo parts were taken by Miss Brown- 
ing and Miss Yerke. H. H. Knight 
and E. A. Sperry, as amateur acrobats, 
showed marked ability. The famous 
quartet composed of Messrs, Myers, 
Peck, Whitney, and Hesler, sang 
“Santa Lucia” and encores. The 
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senior class presented, ‘‘Troubles In 
The Little Red School-house on The 
Hill,” a burlesque on some of the 
faculty members as they might have 
been in boyhood days. The Mandolin 
Club played two selections. ‘Rice 
Pudding”’ was the last number, a play- 
let in two scenes given by Frigga Fylge, 
the girls’ club. Every act in the enter- 
tainment showed a finish which can 
only be the result of frequent rehear- 
sals and hard work. Every person 
connected with this show deserves 
commendation. It will go down in the 
history of the college as an example of 
student achievement. 

Another innvoation was the Farm 
Boys’ Conference which was arranged 
by the students of the college. Lec- 
tures and demonstrations were given 
Friday and Saturday. On Friday 
afternoon the Junior Class gave a 
reception to the boys and about thirty 
boys were present. 

A special effort was made this year 
to induce a large number of former 
students to return. Although the 
attendance at the Students’ Associa- 
tion events was fairly good as com- 
pared with former years, this part of 
Farmers’ Week is still undeveloped. 
If one realizes that the former students 
of the college number nearly 5,000, the 
percentage returning is quite small. 
It is difficult to see why more former 
students do not come back. It is the 
dream of the officers of the Students’ 
Association that the morning meetings 
of former students will some day fill 
the New Auditorium and that the 
cafeteria will be required for the recep- 
tion and luncheon for former students 
and faculty members in the afternoon. 

Farmers’ Week has become the big- 
gest event of the year at the College of 
Agriculture. In the healthy growth 
of its old traditions and the continual 
development of the new, lies the prom- 
ise for a still greater future. 





ABSTRACTS OF SOME OF THE IMPORTANT 
ADDRESSES 


By W. D. Hill 


ON TUESDAY afternoon, Jacob 

Gould Schurman, President of 
Cornell University made a short wel- 
coming address in which he emphasized 
that the College of Agriculture and all 
its resources were at the disposal of the 
visiting farmers, and that the coming 
together of the practical farmers and 
the scientific men who are doing re- 
search work in agriculture would be of 
untold benefit toeach. The College of 
Agriculture is the head of the agricul- 
tural system in this state and has a 
three fold purpose; first, to maintain a 
faculty to do research work; second, to 
offer free instruction to graduates of 
the high schools of this state; and 
third, to carry extension work, which 
is the quintessence of agricultural 
knowledge, throughout the state. 
Though the head of the system is well 
organized, President Schurman em- 
phasized the fact that the lower nerve 


centers also needed to be developed, 
and expressed the hope that in thenear 
future all of the 800 or more high 
schools in this state will have a well 


developed agricultural department. 
The agricultural educational system 
will not be complete till this is done. 
Nearly all the activities of man are 
now based on science and agriculture 
is rapidly becoming an exact science, 
so it is even of greater importance that 
now there be a man in each community 
who is interested in and conversant 
with local conditions, and who can 
actively coéperate with the state and 
federal agricultural departments. Then 
President Schurman introduced Jacob 
H. Schiff as one of our wealthiest men 
but one who feels that wealth is a 
public trust. 

Mr. Schiff said he is a farmer, 
though a poor one, and he is very 
much interested in the development of 
agriculture and is strongly opposed 
to the movement of the young people 
to the city. If President Wilson can 
work out a successful system of rural 


credit it will greatly overshadow his 
successes with the tariff and the cur- 
rency problems. Agricultural credit 
suffers from the many failures made 
20 and 40 years ago by companies 
that loaned money to farmers on 
bonded mortgages and who had noth- 
ing in common with the borrowers. A 
regional rural credit system must be 
organized similar to the regional money 
system just introduced and there must 
be mutual liability or there must be 
some such system as is in force in 
Germany. The important thing is 
that there must be responsibility and 
there must be a common interest be- 
tween the lender and the borrower. 
The prosperity of the country rests on 
the prosperity of the farming people 
and though farming is not an easy life, 
it is a dignified one and the farmer is 
the backbone of the nation. The 
curse given to man when he was cast 
out of Paradise, ‘In the sweat of thy 
brow thou shall earn thy bread’ has 
become the blessing of the world. 

H. E. Cook, Director of the St. 
Lawrence School of Agriculture at 
Canton, N. Y., talked oa the educa- 
tional situation and problems in this 
state. He deplored the present state 
of affairs where the whole state is 
“pickled” with politics, and hoped 
that people would eliminate the per- 
sonal element in deciding on the agri- 
cultural education problems and deter- 
mine the policy for the best welfare of 
all concerned. The present situation 
is but ten years old and the appropria- 
tions to construct the first buildings 
of this college was the beginning 
of an epoch. Now agricultural edu- 
cation is very -popular and the 
pendulum may swing too far before 
it attains its proper place. As long 
as agricultural schools are mixed 
with politics we are apt to have an 
epidemic of new schools. The present 
policy of the Education Department is 
sound but it is a problem to work out 
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the details. The day of the self-made 
man is past and men are now made in 
schools. As all can not go to agricul- 
tural colleges it is essential that they 
obtain the fundamentals of agriculture 
in the high school. The problem of 
how to make college students more 
practical is a difficult one and now 
there are too many graduates turned 
out who are “good fellows but do not 
know much about agriculture’. In 
regard to the extension work, Dean 
‘Cook said its primary purpose was to 
energize the community and that we 
must not let this take the place of good 
sound education. Until recently there 
was not much opportunity on the farm 
in New York but now the farm offers 
an attractive field for young men. 
There are three parts to the agricul- 
tural work of the state; the colleges 
and secondary schools, the extension 
work, and the enforcement of the regu- 
lative laws. These units are becoming 
so large that they should come under 
one head so as to be unified. There 
are two ways; (1) that the Board of 


Regents with the addition of an agri- 


culturally trained man like L. H. 
Bailey or Dean Stocking be given con- 
trol, or (2) that an Agricultural Board 
of Regents be organized. There must 
be a stronger central control and better 
people to be controlled in both the 
government and in education. 

Dr. W. H. Jordan of the Geneva 
Experiment Station spoke on “‘up-to- 
date’”’ questions. He confined himself 
mostly to the relation of the farmer to 
the high cost of living. In the agita- 
tion to provide a system of agricultural 
credit by which the farmer could bor- 
row money on easy terms and long 
time, the great danger is that the 
government might be too easy and free 
in paying out the money and thereby 
defeat the end desired. Increase of 
yields either by increasing production 
or by multiplying the number of 
farmers will not solve the problem 
because the farmer can be exploited 
by the consumer and larger yields will 
mean a loss to the producer. At 
present, increased production would be 
at a distinct loss to the farmer. No 
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remedy will be successful that does not 
help the farmer. The chief means of 
reducing the price of food is in cheaper 
distribution and this is not altogether a 
farmer’s problem but must be mainly 
solved by the city man. The keynote 
is more efficient handling of what we 
are now producing. At present about 
40% is added to the cost of food after 
leaving the farm. On the other hand 
the farmer must not neglect his oppor- 
tunity to reduce the cost of production 
which will give him a greater marginal 
profit. The principal means of doing 
this is more efficient management. 
Probably the lack of intelligence, lazi- 
ness, indifference, etc., are more detri- 
mental than a small capital. There 
is too much machinery left out doors, 
too many weeds and dead limbs, 
inefficient buying and selling, pro- 
duction not standardized, etc. There 
must be a closer link between the 
farmer and the consumer and more 
middlemen cut out. The consumer 
should handle the raw products in 
larger quantities. Also the proper 
education in home economics, which 
teaches of the more efficient use of 
food, is to be an important factor in the 
future and this will also make better 
women who see something in life 
besides bridge whist, parties, etc. The 
high cost of living is essentially a ques- 
tioa of efficiency. The future of agri- 
culture does not depead upoa more 
land but upon more BRAINS, and 
more efficieat physical work. We are 
then dealing with the very foundation 
of national efficieacy and national 
strength. 

Edward Van Alstyne, Director of 
Farmers’ Institutes, talked on ‘Rural 
Citizeaship.” He took as the basis of 
his talk the motto that has been 
adopted by the Institute workers, ‘“The 
art of agriculture will never rise higher 
than the man who ‘tills the laad.’’ 
Rural citizenship means the upbuilding 
of mea so they may really live aad not 
merely exist. Farm work is a very 
dignified calling and the life of the city 
as well as the country depends on the 
citizenship of the country because the 
city draws its blood from the virile 
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blood of the country. Cities tend to 
decay and the citizenship to wither 
except for the infusion of new blood 
from the country. Every year there 
are over twenty thousand young men 
go to New York City and as many 
more to other cities in the state. The 
building of a strong rural citizenship is 
also especially essential now because 
there are so many of the lower class of 
immigrants coming to our country. 
Something more than education is 
necessary to develop a strong citizen- 
ship and that is a civic conscience. 
The abandoned farm is not a sign of 
decay but a distinct indication of 
advance. When land becomes so poor 
that it can not profitably be farmed at 
the prevailing market prices it should 
be abandoned and when the prices 
warrant the cost of making this land 
produce it will again be farmed. Life 
is not merely to eke out a living as 
would be afforded by that land and it 
is the progressive boys that realize this 
and go away to better and larger 
opportunities. It were much better 


that this land be allowed to grow grass 


or timber. Do not let sentiment run 
away with us, but live so as to meet 
the present day conditions. ‘Isolation 
means decay”’ and farming the farms 
that are now abandoned, at present 
means the greatest kind of isolation. 
Rural citizenship must develop from 
the progressive farms and the genera- 
tion that will make or mar the future 
is the generation on the progressive 
farms. Many city people are victim- 
ized by promoters that harp on the 
popular saying “‘back to the land.” 
Few city people are qualified to farm 
successfully without experience. Now 
men must realize that the land does 
not belong to them in the same sense 
that they own cattle but that they 
hold the land in trust and therefore 
they have no moral right to skim land 
of its fertility. The real value of land 
is its earning power and it is better to 
buy good land than to try to build up 
run down or poor farms. Also the 
rural church and the rural school and 
the farm home must be developed. 
These are prime requisites of a good 
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rural citizenship. The home and 
school are the places where an appre- 
ciation of Almighty God must be 
taught and when the idea that the best 
thing in life is service there will be a 
strong, virile rural citizenship. 

W. H. Vary, Master of the State 
Grange, answered the unasked ques- 
tion, ‘Is It Worth While?’ He 
recounted a few of the things that the 
Grange has accomplished for the 
farmers of this country in the way of 
caring for their interests before the law- 
making bodies. Wasn’t the fight for 
the appropriations for the Agricultural 
College worth while? This College is 
of benefit to all the people throughout 
the state in cities as well as country. 
Some of the more important things 
that the Grange has been instrumental 
or has helped in securing are: the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture with a 
representative in the President’s Cabi- 
net, Interstate Commerce Committee 
and the regulating laws for the railroad, 
the oleomargarine laws, establishment 
of the experiment stations in many 
states, Sherman anti-trust law, good 
roads legislation and special relation to 
the making of market roads, parcel 
post, election of senators by popular 
vote. Some of the more important 
things in this state are: New York 
State College of Agriculture and secon- 
dary schools which are teaching that 
the farm is to support the farmer and 
not the farmer to support the farm, 
and cooperative fire insurance laws. 
The Grange is bending every effort to 
help the farmers work out some 
marketing schemes that will reduce the 
enormous cost of delivering the pro- 
ducts to the consumer. This problem 
is so large that it can be solved only by 
all the farmers working together. The 
Grange wants the farm to give a fair 
return to the farmer for the capital 
invested and the labor and there is no 
use in raising large crops for the benefit 
of the city people unless the crops pay. 
The Grange is directed by men who are 
very much interested in the welfare of 
the farmers and it is for the benefit of 
the farmer. It has largely removed the 
isolation of country life and has raised 
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the standard of intelligence and devel- 
oped education. 

Honorable Calvin J. Huson, State 
Commissioner of Agriculture, said that 
the Farmers’ Week Program indicated 
very well how many different phases 
there are to agriculture and that it is 
the big business of the State and the 
nation. In New York alone there are 
over a million and a half people living 
on over 215,000 farms, and that the 
increase of the money invested in farms 
in this state in the last ten years was 
over $450,000,000. Still there is only 
an indebtedness of 7% of the capital 
invested, which makes farming the 
least in debt of the big businesses. 
Now the farmers are not asking for 
any special privilege but want a square 
deal. The State is at present carrying 
out a splendid program of agricultural 
education and the Department of Agri- 
culture is trying to safeguard the 
farmer’s interest by enforcing laws to 
protect his products but not to restrict 
or hamper production. The regulation 


of milk and such products is strictly an 
agricultural problems and the delivery 


is a city problem. It is not the city’s 
place to inspect milk. In past almost 
exclusive attention has been given to 
increasing production but now it is 
becoming more and more necessary to 
increase the efficiency of marketing. 
For this, some sort of codperation is 
necessary though this need not require 
farmers to sell in common or to have 
common ownership. Community in- 
terest is the present tendency and as 
all large affairs, farming must follow 
business principles. 

M. C. Burritt, Professor of Rural 
Development, told how the farm 
bureaus were organized and the work 
that they were doing in this state. 
Extension work in agriculture is car- 
ried on by three means; the lectures 
and demonstrations by professors of 
this college and others qualified, ex- 
tension schools which are held for a 
week or two in the farming community, 
and the farm bureaus. This last 
agency is perhaps the most important 
because it takes all the time of a man 
for the year around in one community 
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and this man is backed by the farmers 
of that place in helping to work out all 
local problems. Farm bureaus are 
local and are organized by the farmers 
themselves, and though they receive 
aid from the state and the federal 
department, they are never worked up 
by anyone but the farmers in that 
community and they must back it with 
money. Self-help is the only real help. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
helped to start this movement and 
gives the franking privilege to agents, 
besides a small amount of money. 
New York appropriated $25,000 which 
is divided into $600 for a county pro- 
vided the county raises an equal sum. 
Also the College of Agriculture is 
interested and the head of the bureau 
work in the state is a professor with 
offices at the college. All affairs of 
the individual bureaus are local and 
the director merely is the administra- 
tive agent and passes along informa- 
tion that may prove of value. So far 
there has been expended over $55,000 
obtained from various agencies includ- 
ing the railroads, chambers of com- 
merce, boards of supervisors, etc. 
Farm bureau associations are formed 
with a membership fee of $1.00 and 
from all these sources there is usually 
about $2500 available before the work 
is begun in any county. In this state 
there are twenty-two county agents 
that have been working for from a few 
months to three years. The functions 
of the agents are; giving advice (which 
is the least important because theaver- 
age farmer knows his business pretty 
well. However, the agent can pass on 
what he observes at one farm to anoth- 
er) ; the most important is that heis the 
means for the organizing of the forces 
of that county so they will work to- 
gether for the common end, such as co- 
Operative societies, buying and selling 
societies, boys’ and girls’ clubs, cow- 
testing associations, etc. ; and the study 
of the local economic conditions by 
making surveys. Mr. Burritt gave a 
long list of the actual work accom- 
plished by those bureaus that have 
been in operation for a year or 
more. 





CONFERENCES AND CONVENTIONS 


THE NEW YORK STATE BEE KEEPERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The secretary of the Bee Keepers’ 
Association, Mr. Irving Kinyon ar- 
ranged an interesting series of talks on 
the different phases of the honey 
industry, for the first four days of 
Farmers’ Week. The conference was 
purely educational, considering in the 
lectures the habits, care and manage- 
ment of the honey bee, especially in its 
relation to farmer and orchardist. 


FIFTH ANNUAL COUNTRY CHURCH 
CONFERENCE 

On Tuesday was held the Fifth 
Annual Country Church Conference. 
This phase of rural life was considered 
from two standpoints, that of the 
country pastor and that of the lay- 
man. Both morning and afternoon 
sessions were given up to discussions 
by prominent men in both these groups. 
The seeming decline of the rural church 
resulted from the economic readjust- 
ment of our social life following the 


Civil War, influenced by the advent 
of inventions, new lands and easy 


transportation. ‘To meet these condi- 
tions the church must broaden and 
recognize the tenant farmer as an 
important element. The minister 
should be a pastor as well as a preacher 
and the expense of such a man will 
come to be the great missionary prob- 
lem of the city churches. For success 
there should be helpfulness and com- 
munity interest, fewer churches and 
less sectarian feeling, a new standard 
of ethical teaching plus the theology 
and above all a spirit of brotherhood. 
The conference was in charge of the 
College, Rev. S. E. Persons, Cazenovia 
presiding, and it was said to be the 
largest and most enthusiastic ever held. 


MEETING OF THE CORNELL DAIRY 
STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Cornell 
Dairy Students’ Association was held 
at the College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 
N. Y., Wednesday, February 11th, 
1914. The meeting was one of the 


most successful ever held ia the history 
of the Association, and a larger number 
of the former students were present 
than ever before. Over 50 new names 
were added to the membership of the 
Association. An interesting program 
was given and all of the talks were 
followed by discussions which made 
the meeting particularly instructive. 

The following officers were e'ected 
for the ensuing year: Presideat, Loran 
Isbell, Oswego, N. Y.; secretary, Roy 
C. Clark, Norwood, N. Y.; treasurer, 
C. R. Owens, Freedom, N. Y.; college 
secretary, H. L. Ayers, New York. 

The next annual meeting will be held 
at the College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 
N. Y., as a part of the Farmer’s Week 
program next year. 


NEW YORK STATE DRAINAGE 
ASSOCIATION 


The New York State Darinage 
Association held their fifth annual 
convention Monday and Tuesday of 
Farmers’ Week. President James 
Findley opened the convention with a 
short discussion cn the importance of 
drainage in the state. Among the 
topics discussed were drainage prob- 
lems of New York State, soil improve- 
ment by means of drainage, legal 
aspects, the proposed act for reclama- 
tion of land by drainage, drainage tile, 
traction ditching machines, drainage 
in relation to highways. The outside 
speakers were Arthur E. Bell, L. S. 
Phelps, W. L. Bonney, Hon. R. W. 
Sherman, Sanford T. Church and H. E. 
Cox. ° 

The prize winners in the drainage 
competition were Mr. J. F. Van 
Schoonhoven, first; H. E. Cox, second; 
and H. B. Kean, third. The officers 
for 1914 were elected as follows: 
President, J. F. Van Schoonhoven; 
secretary, E. O. Fippin; treasurer, J. F 
Barker. 


FARM BOYS’ CONFERENCE 
Special lectures were scheduled, 
Friday and Saturday, by many depart- 
ments in the College as a part of the 
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Farm Boys’ Conference. This con- 
ference is a new thing in Farmers’ 
Week. The initiative was taken by 
the students of the college and a com- 
mittee was put in charge with Mr. J. R. 
Teall, 1914, as chairman. Notices 
were sent to the granges of the counties 
near Tompkins County and the attend- 
ance was largely made up of delega- 
tions of farm boys from these counties. 
The aim of the work was to interest 
the boys in higher agricultural educa- 
tion, right methods of farming, and to 
give some practical suggestions which 
could be taken back to the farm. It is 
intended to make the conference a 
permanent feature of Farmers’ Week. 


THE NEW YORK STATE FEDERATION 
OF FLORAL CLUBS 


The New York State Federation of 
Floral Clubs held their third annual 
meeting on Wednesday and Thursday 
of Farmers’ Week. The sudden cold 
wave made it impossible for the com- 
mercial florists to attend in great 
numbers, but there were good delega- 
tions from Buffalo and Rochester. 

The visiting florists had a very 
enjoyable time at the luncheon at 
Alberger’s on Wednesday. Among 
the speakers at the luncheon were 
President W. F. Kastint of Buffalo; 
Professor M. A. Blake, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; and Mr. Irwin Berter- 
mann, Indianapolis, Ind. The pro- 
gram was carried out as published, and 
all of the subjects received favorable 
attention from the visitors. Those in 
attendance expressed themselves as 
pleased with the work of the Depart- 
ment and were enthusiastic in their 
support of the movement for increased 
appropriations. In the greenhouses 
there was an excellent trade exhibition 
of carnations, roses, flowering plants 
and florists’ supplies. Some class work 
in floral design and table decoration 
were on exhibition also. 


HOME GARDEN DAY 


On Friday special discussions were 
held in the Home Garden Day con- 
ferences. The number of gardens in 
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the state outside of the farms is 
estimated at two million, so that with 
200,000 more farm gardens the problem 
of instruction is a big one. The idea 
of a garden day was started last year 
by the Department of Horticulture, 
which then included vegetables and 
floriculture. This year fruits and 
landscape art were added. Mr. A. E. 
Wilkinson of the Vegetable Depart- 
ment was in charge of the work which 
consisted in short lectures on the 
general subjects of the garden followed 
by discussions on anything the audience 
wished to consider. An attempt was 
made to bring out the exact poiats the 
people wanted to know. 


HOMEMAKERS’ CONFERENCE 


The meetings of the Homemakers’ 
Conference were held throughout the 
week. Fifty lectures were given on 
such various subjects as the principles 
of cookery and dietetics, home nursing, 
sewing, art as applfd to home life, 
sanitation, the home flower garden, the 
keeping of household accounts, and 
the study of house keeping from the 
historical side. The Home Economics 
Department was supplemented by lec- 
turers from the College of Agriculture, 
Professor Moler of the Physics Depart- 
ment and Mrs. Gertrude S. Martin, 
Official Adviser of the Women of the 
University. Other speakers were Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, president of the 
International Suffrage Alliance, Dr. 
Anna Howard Shaw, president of the 
National Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion and Mrs. Rose LeV. Morgan, lec- 
turer and musician. 


POTATO DAY 

For the past two years the potato 
show has taken the place of the corn 
exhibit on the Farmers’ Week program. 
This year, as in the past, exhibits of 
potatoes were sent in by growers and 
seedsmen from all parts of the state. 
The exhibit was so arranged that 
competition was open to all farmers 
and seedmen to exhibit. This afforded 
opportunity for visitors to see the 
types and varieties at present being 
grown in the state. 
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There were numerous charts giving 
potato statistics and an exhibit of 
potato carriers. This year there was 
an exhibit by the National Potato 
Association of America of 200 standard 
and seedling varieties, which was in 
charge of Professor William Stuart of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Potato Day occurred on Tuesday, 
February 10. Among the principal 
speakers were Prof. Sirrine, of River- 
head, Long Island; H. R. Talmage, 
president of the Long Island Potato 
Exchange, who enlightened growers on 
the need for better seed; Professor 
L. C. Corbett of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, who gave interesting 
data on the potato industry at the 
present time, and Professor Orton, of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
who gave an interesting discussion of 
the serious potato diseases. 

The potato growers of the state were 
organized at this conference into the 
New York State Potato Association. 
The officers elected were Daniel Dean, 
Nichols, president; T. A. Martin, Syra- 
cuse, vice-president; W. M. Peacock, 
Ithaca, secretary; Gilbert A. Prole, 
Batavia, treasurer. The object of the 
association is to promote the potato 
industry through thestate. The main 
work outlined by the executive commit- 
tee is to establish a better seed supply, 
to institute a system of inspection for 
market potatoes, to inaugurate seed 
potato associations and to standardize 
varieties. It is urged that potato 
growers in the state enroll as members. 
The membership fee is one dollar. 


POULTRY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 
At the conference of members of 


poultry associations and clubs of 
New York State, Mr. D. Lincoln Orr 
of Orr’s Mills, N. Y., presided in the 
absence of Mr. R. H. Essex, president 
of the American Poultry Association. 
The program consisted of an address 
by Mr. D. Lincoln Orr on ‘‘The Local 
Poultry Association as a Factor in 
the Community.” 

Prof. J. C. Graham, head of the 
Poultry Department of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College at Am- 
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herst, Mass., pointed out the types of 
extension activities of the Poultry 
Department of the College and the 
ways in which the poultry associations 
were codperating in the work of Mr. 
Henry Trafford, a well known poul- 
try editor and judge, discussed the 
“Methods of Cooperation with the 
Department of Poultry Husbandry.”’ 

Prof. James E. Rice discussed each 
of the extension activities of the 
Departments of Poultry Husandry 
as follows: 

1. By conducting experiments with 
poultry. 

2. By correspondence. 

3. By special instruction in regular 
and winter courses. 

4. By showing visitors the Poultry 
Department. 

5. By personal assistance in select- 
ing breeding pens. 

6. By poultry reading course les- 
sons. 

7. By educational exhibits at the 
fairs and poultry shows. 

8. By lectures and demonstrations 
at poultry association meetings and 
poultry shows. 

9. By lessons in poultry husbandry 
for rural schools. 

10. By coéperative experiments with 
poultry. 

11. By testing your fowls for vigor 
and egg production at the Cornell 
Breed Testing Station. 


POULTRY PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Poultry Department program 
for Thursday of Farmers’ Week was 
made up of talks on the better prepara- 
tion and marketing of poultry products. 
The question of codperative marketing 
was discussed. The results of the 
local poultry survey were presented by 
O. B. Kent, who showed the possibili- 
ties accruing from better care of birds 
kept within the city limits. Valuable 
talks were given by Walter S. Tuttle, a 
Buffalo wholesale distributor of poultry 
products; Mrs. A. W. Smith, president 
of the Housewives’ League of Ithaca; 
and Mr. Julius M. Clapp of the Ithaca 
Business Men’s Association. 

(Continued on adv. page 24) 








ANIMAL HUSBANDRY DEPARTMENT 


Last year the students of the 
Round-Up Club carried on a very 
successful live stock show and horse 
parade. So much interest was shown 
in these events, both by the students 
who took part and by the spectators, 
that it was thought well to repeat the 
exhibition this year on a larger scale 
and with various improvements. 

All the events this year took place on 
Thursday, February 12th, the parade 
being at 11 A. M., and the competitive 
show at 2 P.M. It was planned to 
have all the horses and cattle from the 








main barns in the parade, but due to 
the severity of the weather only the 
horses were entered. The animals in 
the competition were assigned to the 
students by lot and were trained and 
fitted by them. The judging of the 
animals was entirely with regard to 
condition of groom and attitude in the 
ring. The first prize in each class was 
a gold medal and the winners of second 
and third places were awarded ribbons. 
Three grand championship classes were 
formed of the winning animals in the 
horse, cattle and sheep classes. The 
prizes were rosettes of purple ribbon 
with suitable inscription. 


The popularity which the show has 


attained should make it an established 
college activity. 


FARMERS’ WEEK EXHIBITIONS 


Last fall eighteen grade colts were 
purchased about the vicinity of Ithaca 
and each colt was assigned to a student 
to train. The result of this training 
was exhibited during Farmers’ Week in 
a competition in which Mr. M. S. 
Morton won the first prize of a medal 
for the best trained colt. All of the 
colts had been trained to ride, and 
drive both single and double and had 
been matched up as nearly as possible 
into nine teams. On Friday of the 
week there was an auction of the 
surplus animals, the proceeds of which 
reached above $5,000. 


A PORTION 
OF THE 
DAIRY EXHIBIT. 





DAIRY INDUSTRY 


The general exhibit of the Depart- 
ment of Dairy Industry was held in 
the Bacteriology Laboratory. On the 
first table was the bacteriology exhibit. 
This consisted of various kinds of cul- 
ture media and materials for studying 
micro-organisms as well as pure cultures 
of several species. Several plates il- 
lustrating the various methods by 
which milk may be contaminated, 
were both interesting and instruc- 
tive. 

The most interesting part of the 
market milk exhibit was the graphic 
representation of the composition of a 
quart of milk. Sanitary milking stools 
small top pails and different kinds of 
bottle caps were also shown. 
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The most attractive table was the 
cheese and butter exhibit. The differ- 
ent kinds of cheeses were tastefully 
arranged and the different methods of 
packing and wrapping butter were 
shown. Around the walls were various 
charts pointing out data and interest- 
ing facts concerning the production of 
clean milk and the rank of various 
states in dairy products. The entire 
exhibit was tastefully arranged and 
attracted a large number of the 
Farmers’ Week guests. 
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The U. S. Bureaus of Public Health 
and Marine Service had a number of 
charts about the hookworm. Under 
microscopes were arranged mites which 
are parasitic on man and domestic 
animals. 


THE EVERGREEN EXHIBITION 


The Landscape Art Department 
staged an exhibit of evergreen shrubs 
in the headhouse of the Floriculture 
Greenhouses. Professor Curtis was in 


POTATO SHOW. 


ENTOMOLOGY 

The exhibit of the Department of 
Entomology proved very interesting 
and instructive. Karl Ihg, curator of 
the Entomological Museum, loaned a 
large and beautiful exhibit of butter- 
flies and moths for the exhibit. In 
this collection he had specimens from 
all parts of the world. 

Mounted “Life Histories of Insects” 
from larva to butterfly were arranged 
under glass, 


charge to explain to the visitors the 
decorative features and hardiness of 
the different specimens. The material 
for the exhibit was contributed by the 
Arnold Arboretum of Boston, Heary 
Hicks, ’92, of Westbury, Loag Island, 
The New York Botanical Gardens, and 


The Rochester Parks. Local material 
also figured largely. The broad-leafed 
evergreens formed the largest part of 
the exhibit. There were over two 
hundred specimens in all. 
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FARM CROPS 

The Department of Farm Crops 
also displayed some interesting mounts 
relative to the value of commercial 
fertilizer used as top-dressing on 
timothy meadow, the effect of dif- 
ferent rates of nurse crop seeding on 
alfalfa and the distribution of root 
systems of combination grass and 
clover seeding. Demonstrations were 
conducted to show: the effects of 
different strengths of formalin on 
germination in the treatment of cereals 
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as size, diversity and production on the 
labor income. Members of the depart- 
ment were on hand at all times to give 
help. A visit to the exhibition was a 
paying proposition. 


FLORICULTURE 

The flower show at Cornell Univer- 
sity which was held in connection with 
Farmers’ Week was one of the most 
successful ever held. The hall was 
attractively decorated with southern 
smilax and artificial pink roses by one 


THE FLOWER SHOW. 


for smuts, the detection of sulphur 
bleached oats and simple methods of 
testing seed corn and various forage 
crop seeds. 


FARM MANAGEMENT 
The farm management exhibit con- 
sisted of charts. These included sum- 
maries of successful farm accounts, in- 
ventories, cost of labor, machinery, cost 
of keeping a horse for one year, etc. 
Also the effect of different factors, such 


of the short course classes. A large 
number of varieties of potted plants 
and cut flowers were contributed by 
various commercial growers and this 
made a very valuable feature of the 
week. The hearty codperation of the 
commercial people is very gratifying to 
the department of floriculture, for 
Ithaca is considerably outside the area 
of flower production in the state and it 
is difficult to acquaint the students 
with the newer varieties of cut flowers 
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and with the materials used by retail- 
ers. The exhibit made by the Pen- 
nock-Meehan Co., of Philadelphia, was 
of special educational value. 


THE FORESTRY EXHIBIT 

The Forestry exhibit emphasized the 
practical phases of forestry as ap- 
plicable to the farm woodlot in 
New York State. In the center of the 
room was a study of forest manage- 
ment illustrated by miniature forests. 
The study had especial reference to 
wind seeding, strip and group cutting, 
forest planting, care of the woodlot and 
county, town and village forests. A 
display of young trees of different ages 
suitable for forest planting proved a 
great attraction. The seeds of trees 
commonly planted in the United States 
were shown. Other features were 
charts and photographs illustrating 
different phases of forest manage- 
ment, wood specimens and foresters’ 
tools. Demonstrations of the open 
tank method of treating fence posts 
were given. The Farmers’ Week visi- 
tors made several trips to forest nur- 
series and plantations under the super- 
vision of the faculty members. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


The exhibits in the laboratories 
attracted much attention. One of 
them showed the relative proportions 
of mineral matter, phosphorus, iron, 
and lime in some common foods, also 
the relative proportion of protein. In 
the sewing room was an exhibition of 
garments made by the short course 
students and in an adjoining room the 
complete outfit for a whole year of the 
clothing needed for a family of five 
where the entire income is $1,000.00. 
In the draughting room on the fourth 
floor were shown house plans and 
studies of interior decoration. In addi- 
tion there were daily exhibits showing 
the approved methods of child feeding, 
different methods of cooking and serv- 
ing meats, fancy breads and food 
cooked in a fireless cooker. In the 
recreation room was a collection of 
implements used in the days of our 
grandmothers for the preparation, spin- 
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ning, and weaving of flax and wool. 
This is to become a part of a permanent 
historical collection which will be sup- 
plemented as opportunity offers by 
other articles of like nature, which 
show the development of the industries 
as related to woman’s life and work in 
the past. 


PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 

The Farmers’ Week exhibition of the 
Plant Physiology Department was 
both interesting and instructive. In 
addition to experiments illustrating 
such biological processes as transpira- 
tion and photosynthesis, considerable 
space was given to demonstrating the 
efficiency of legume inoculation. Cul- 
tures of bacilli, commercial prepara- 
tions and literature dealing with the 
method of treatment were placed on 
the tables. One afternoon was set 
aside for explaining to visitors the 
meaning of the charts, diagrams and 
cultures illustrating this phase of agri- 
culture which has of late received so 
much attention. One table was de- 
voted to mushroom growing, which 
seemed to attract as much interest and 
as many queries from the farmers as 
any other part of the exhibition. The 
exhibition supplemented several lec- 
tures on the same subjects. 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY 

Exhibitions and displays given by 
the Department of Poultry Husbandry 
during Farmers’ Week consisted of the 
following: an educational display of 
charts, diagrams, some models of ideal 
poultry farms, a display of lantern 
slides well shown in a transparency 
case, a display of poultry appliances 
such as feed hoppers, trap nests, gaso- 
line heaters for colony houses, etc., an 
exhibition in the library of poultry 
books and magazines, an egg and 
dressed poultry exhibit, and a poultry 
show, accompanying which was a dis- 
play of birds to illustrate selection for 
constitutional vigor and a choice pen 
for utility. 

Aside from these exhibitions, dis- 
plays, and demonstrations, there was 
offered during the week laboratory in- 
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struction in the following lines:  kill- 
ing, dry and scald picking of poultry, 
candling, grading and packing eggs, 
anatomy of the fowl and a study of the 
egg, and the selection and mating of 
breeding stock. There were given dur- 
ing the week thirty lectures, sixteen 
laboratories, four demonstrations, and 
three contests. In addition there were 
held three round-table discussions, one 
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attendance of 5,452 people which was 
distributed as follows: 

Lectures 

Poultry Show 

Demonstrations 

Laboratories 

Contests 


VEGETABLE GARDENING 
One of the most interesting and in- 
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A PART OF THE POULTRY EXHIBIT. 


Above: 
1913 and 1914. 

Below: 
industry. 


afternoon was given to a meeting of 
poultry associations and clubs of New 
York State, and another afternoon to 
a business meeting of the Poultry Pro- 


ducers’ Association of Ithaca. There 
was also held on Tuesday afternoon at 
five o’clock the annual reception and 
banquet of Poultry Students. 

An information and _ registration 
bureau was maintained in the building 
and attendance was taken at all the 
lectures and laboratories. There were 
registered during the week a total 


Curves showing the variations in the New York City market quotations of eggs for ro12 


A Transparency case with display of lantern slides illustrating various phases of the poultry 


structive exhibits for Farmers’ Week 
was that of the Vegetable Gardening 
Department. The work of the Winter, 
Course Students was exhibited and, 
showed what healthy and stocky plants 
can be grown in mid-winter, when: 
given the proper conditions of soil, 
moisture, and temperature. There 
were exhibits of four different methods 
of soil sterilization to destroy pests 
and to make plant food more available; 
a large exhibit of different packages 
used for harvesting and marketing 
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vegetables, including the home ham- 
pers; and a model hotbed and cold- 
frame to demonstrate the way plants 
are grown and hardened in early 
spring before setting out in the open. 
A model Skinner irrigation outfit was 
on exhibition, showing how plants can 
be grown to perfection during such 
droughts as we experienced last sum- 
mer. An experiment which is being 
conducted by the department illus- 
trating the effect of bottom heat on the 
growth of lettuce aroused considerable 
interest. Different methods of fumiga- 
tion for insect pests in the greenhouse 
were shown and explained. The entire 
exhibit was very educational to all of 
the many visitors who saw it, and 
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brought out the most progressive and 
up-to-date methods of growing, har- 
vesting and marketing vegetables at 
the present time. 


THE WEED EXHIBITION 


An exhibit of all the common weeds 
of the farm was given in the Agronomy 
Building. It was in charge of the 
Botanical Department, and some one 
was always in attendance to explain 
the occurrence of the plants and to 
urge the farmers to submit specimens 
for identification and investigation. <A 
demonstration of the methods em- 
ployed in the mounting of microscopic 
specimens formed a part of the 
exhibition. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDENING EXHIBIT. 





THE FIRST INTERCOLLEGIATE FRUIT 
JUDGING CONTEST 


Dudley Alleman ’14 


[ THE latter part of November 

the American Pomological Associa- 
tion held its thirty-third session in 
Washington, D. C. One of the most 
important parts of the meeting was a 
contest in the judging of apples by 
teams of three men each, representing 
eight universities from different parts 
of the country. 

The team from Missouri State Uni- 
versity was awarded the team honors, 
winning a handsome silver cup. The 
composite score of the victors was 
.9245, but even with this high standing 
they barely nosed out our Cornell 
team which was composed of H. C. 
Knandel, ’14, V. B. Perry, Sp., and 
Dudley Alleman, ’14, and which made 
ascore of .9203. Asilvermedal, known 
as the Wilder Medal, the award for 
second place, is now in the possession of 
the Pomology Department. 

It is interesting to note that the Iowa 
University team, which occupied third 
place, had a score of .8748, or nearly 
five per cent less than Cornell. The 
other teams followed in this order: 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts and New Jersey. 
Apples for the contest were collccted 
from different parts of the country and 
consisted of seventeen of the best 
known commercial varieties. 

Although it did not win first team 
honors, New York has much to be 
proud of in this contest; the West 
Virginia team, which finished fifth was 
coached by two Cornell men; Professor 
Beach formerly of the Geneva Station 
directed the Iowa team, and the high- 
est individual score together with the 
President’s Purse was awarded to 
Dudley Alleman, Cornell, ’14. 

The following abstract from a letter 
received by a member of the team 
indicates the sentiment of the society 
toward the contest and the contestants. 

“Permit me personally to thank 
you, and through you, your coach and 


teammates, for the cordial good-will 
and support that was rendered the 
movement for a system of uniform 
national score cards; and, incidentally 
a keener appreciation of our pomologi- 
cal interests, with its attendant stimu- 
lus to collegiate training in this subject. 

The event has been one, the vast in- 
fluence of which, you and I cannot 
hope to fully realize at this time; nor, 
can the older members of the society 
hope to see the full fruitage of the 
efforts expended in this first contest. 
Quite enough is it, however, for us to 
witness the flood of good promises for 
future effort, while most of all we value 
the fact that this society has become 
directly interested in and associated 
with the work of a host of bright young 
men who are to be the large factors in 
the nation’s pomology of the future.’ 

Sincerely yours, 
E. R. LAKE. 
Sec. of American Pomological Ass’n. 


The determination of the standing of 
the contestants was made on a basis of 
a third for the correct identification of 
the varieties, a third for the correct 
placing of the plates of the different 
varieties, and a third for the scoring of 
the individual specimens, with the jury 
score as the basic standard. 

The jury consisted of Professor C. P. 
Close of Maryland, Professor W. T. 
Macoun of Ontario, Canada, and Pro- 
fessor L. R. Taft of Michigan. 

All the teams were warm in their 
appreciation of the efforts oa the part 
of the association and the jury to make 
the contest a success, and a success it 
certainly was from every view-point. 

The standing of the Cornell team is 
due to the splendid and vigorous 
coaching of Assistant Professor Halsey 
B. Knapp, and whatever success was 
attained in the contest is the result of 
his work before the contest and the 
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THE FIFTH ANNUAL EASTMAN STAGE 


By H. M. Stanley, ’'15 


HE Fifth Annual Eastman Stage 

in Public Speaking was held in 

the New Auditorium of the Agricul- 

tural College on Friday evening, Feb- 

ruary 13,1914. The Auditorium made 

an excellent place for this event since 

every one of the Farmers’ Week 

guests, faculty and students present 

was assured of a place from which he 
could hear and see the speakers. 


so impressed by the result that he then 
and there decided to establish this 
prize. Consequently an annual prize 
of $100 has been offered by him for 
public speaking on country life sub- 
jects. The speech of an agricultural 
student usually comes out of his own 
heart and from his own thinking, often 
while at the plow. The great orators 
are few, but it is possible for any young 


EASTMAN STAGE. 


T. B. Charles 
R. F. Steve 


Dr. Andrew D. White was the pre- 
siding officer of the affair and it was 
really a great pleasure to the many 
who know him to see Dr. White on the 
stage of the Auditorium in the con- 
struction of which he has been so 
closely interested. 

A program was offered besides the 
six speeches of the evening. After the 
singing of the Alma Mater by the Glee 
Club, Dr. White made a brief explana- 
tion and remarks concerning the East- 
man Stage for Public Speaking. 

“Mr. Eastman was present at the 
first competition, the prize for which 
was raised by a subscription. He was 


E. G. Perl 
J. J. Swift (Second) 


B. W. Shaper (Winner) 
D. S. Hatch 


man who will, to become an effective 
and influential public speaker in his 
neighborhood and perhaps in the state 
at large.”’ 

The first speaker of the evening was 
R. F. Steve, Special, who had for his 
topic, ““The Function of the Agricul- 
cural College.’”” He showed that it 
was the object of the college to develop 
the conditions in the rural districts 
directly through extension work and 
indirectly by training the student in a 
newer and better agriculture. 

D. S. Hatch, 1915, spoke of ‘The 
Mission Call of the Open Country,” 
in which he explained the need of 
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young men and young women accept- 
ing the call of the open country and the 
necessity of their aid toward the better- 
ment of the conditions there, in the 
schools, in politics and in the homes. 

B. W. Shaper, 1914, the third 
speaker, had for his topic ‘“The Coun- 
try Church.” His speech is printed 
below. 

The next speech, “‘A Sense of Civic 
Duty,” was given by E. G. Perl, 1914. 
Some very plain facts were brought 
out by Mr. Perl, by which he showed 
the present lack of interest in our civic 
duties. He said that the only time 
the abandoned farm was justifiable 
was on election day, when every 
individual should be stirred to his own 
civic duty in order to make our condi- 
tions what they should be. 

J. J. Swift, 1914, spoke next on the 
subject, ‘‘More College Farmers.” 
Mr. Swift enumerated some of the 
important rural problems of the day 
and showed how it is the lack of indi- 
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vidualism to-day that is causing many 
of the rural problems. These problems 
should be solved by turning more 
college farmers into the rural com- 
munities so that their influence may 
be felt. 

The last speaker T. B. Charles, 
1915, in speaking on “The Parents’ 
Responsibility”’ brought out the fact 
that the rural school is one of the 
most fundamental of the present day 
rural problems. 

Several selections were given by the 
Agricultural Glee and Mandolin Clubs 
and by the “Agricultural Faculty 
Male Quartet” each of which was 
encored several times. After a brief 
intermission, Mr. W. H. Vary, who 
with Professor J. A. Winans and Mr. J. 
Van Wagenen acted as judges, an- 
nounced that B. W. Shaper and J. J. 
Swift had won the first and second 
prizes. The decision was very difficult 
to make because of the high quality of 
all the speeches. 


THE RURAL CHURCH 


B. W. Shaper, ’14 


First Prize Eastman Speech 


HE picture of the life of a rural 
community might be painted in 
many different colors. It might por- 
tray conditions of prosperity, good crop 
productions, it might indicate the 
advancement in modern times, due to 
the introduction of better systems of 
culture and management. We might 
see well kept orchards along both sides 
of the highway, trees in good condition, 
but few scraggly or dead limbs, fences 
in good repair, and we might note the 
results of generally well directed efforts. 
This picture might, on the other hand, 
show a less fortunate district. We 
might see farm buildings in a condition 
of decay, the scattering of implements 
and the general appearance might not 
indicate great painstaking or pros- 
perity, the roads, leading to and from 
this district might be in a run down 
condition, perhaps hopelessly so. But 


whatever picture you may make of the 
life of a rural community, you must 
always have for the background, for 
the ground-color, an institution that is 
entirely bound up in the existence and 
happiness of the people, the institution 
that stands for Him, Our Maker, who 
gave us the opportunity to enjoy these 
earthly things; this institution is the 
Country Church. 

The rural church went along with 
the earliest settlers, the pioneers. It 
came with the first people to settle our 
great country, it stayed with them, 
grew with them, and helped them. As 
our land was developed, and as civiliza- 
tion pushed northward, southward, and 
westward, the increasing calls for church 
workers and leaders were answered by 
many noble men who came and laid 
down their lives in order to carry out 
God’s work in this new country. 
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The foundation of the rural Church 
was built upon solid ground. The 
hearts of the people were with it, they 
worked for it, stood back of it, believed 
init. The quality of the characters of 
those men, whose struggles and trials 
marked the early history of our nation, 
was such that it insured the life and 
advancement of the church, which 
seemed to play such an important part 
in their lives. 

What have wenow? Have we lived 
up to the inheritance which we have 
received, generation after generation, 
from our forefathers? Does the coun- 
try church mean to us today what it 
meant to those staunch and noble 
hearts, whose very blood and lives 
built and established it for us? How 
often do we find the same time-worn 
church building, with its single room, 
still in use! In many places, there 
seems to be no demand for a new and 
larger meeting-place, if we happen in 
at a Sunday morning service, we are 
impressed by the fact that the con- 
gregation is even growing smaller. 
There are many country churches 
which no longer hold regular weekly 
meetings; services are held monthly. 
Some churches have even fewer meet- 
ings, and we find many churches whose 
doors are not even swung on their 
hinges from one Christmas to another. 

A great number of our country 
churches have had the same experience 
as the Presbyterian Church at Clare, 
St. Lawrence County. They were 
built by the early settlers and pros- 
pered, but many of the families who 
were interested in the churches at that 
time, have moved away and the 
churches have fallen into disuse. It 
is said that the church at Clare has 
outlived its usefulness, and since it is 
only a bill of expense, the church 
property is to be sold and the funds are 
to be diverted to other fields. 

In some communities the struggle 
seems to be more fruitful, services are 
held, the church is a live issue but do 
you think that it is all that it should be? 
In only too many cases we have a lack 
of community interest, congregations 
are too small, the church is not sup- 
ported, and because of this seeming 
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condition of decay, newcomers into the 
region get a wrong impression, and, as 
a result, probably stay away. 

If the population is somewhat cen- 
tered, and there seem to be resources 
available, what do we generally do? 
We have three or four churches, these 
generally in bitter warfare, where only 
one, or possibly two, could be well sup- 
ported by the community. 

The whole situation is a complex 
and delicate one. Perhaps, as a 
nation, we are not ready for the com- 
plete solution. Many districts, how- 
ever, have made great progress in cop- 
ing with this rural church problem. 
To illustrate best what I think is the 
means of filling the breach, let me 
mention the life of a man, who, after 
graduating from Strassburg as a Luth- 
eran minister, began his great life of 
service in the Vosges Hills of France, 
nine years before our revolutionary 
war. This man, John.Frederick Ober- 
lin, lived such a fruitful and beautiful 
life that his influence was felt, not only 
throughout those hills on the border 
line, but over the whole continent. 
One of the largest colleges of our own 
middle west proudly bears Oberlin’s 
name—it is dedicated to his ideal of 
service, yet this man spent his whole 
life in those far-off hills of France. 
Before he died, at the age of eighty-six, 
he had seen this segregated mountain 
district, Ban-de-la-Roche, a region 
with no developed roads to open up 
traffic, no schools, nor churches, and 
the lowest type of civilization, rise, 
slowly to be sure, but steadily, and 
through his efforts as minister and 
teacher, assume the shape of a highly 
developed farming district. Through 
Oberlin’s efforts, this little hamlet 
built up moral and intellectual stand- 
ards so sound and strong that it stands 
today as a most prosperous and flour- 
ishing country community. 

In bringing the members of his flock 
together, did this man teach sect or 
creed? Did he ask if a man be Epis- 
copalian, Baptist, Methodist, or what 
not? Did Oberlin waste his precious 
time in the teachings of the theories of 
different beliefs. No! He taught to 
all, the same, that for which all in 
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their own beliefs stood and worked— 
the love and the teachings and the 
service of our Master. The love of 
God was the inspiration of Oberlin’s 
life, and this was the central thought 
in his preaching. 

In this illustration is intimated the 
explanation of why our country 
churches are weak. We lay too much 
emphasis on petty questions of sect 
and differences in beliefs, and we over- 
look the fact that the great truths, 
underlying our different beliefs, are 
identical. Oberlin’s congregation was 
made up of men and women of differ- 
ent creeds, who saw the necessity of 
cooperation in their efforts to make 
their church a success. They realized 
that their small numbers and resources 
would not permit of each sect having 
its own church. 

Insomuch as it is vital to the life of 
our country church, would it not be 
better for us all, where possible, to 
coéperate in some way, bring the 
different denominations of our com- 
munity together so that their united 
efforts could go toward the better sup- 
port of a preacher and a successful 
church? This is already being done 
in some districts. In Proctor, Ver- 
mont, a Union Church has been con- 
ducted since 1890, the Protestant sects 
of the township have united upon a 
common platform of belief and these 
union services have been very success- 
ful. In Castleton, Vermont, there is a 
Federated Church in which the differ- 
ent sects retain their denominational 
identity, but unite for services and 
worship. The DuPage Church, six 
miles from Naperville, Illinois, is a fine 
example of a country church where the 
united efforts of the whole community 
have made it a success. 


The Du Page Church has become 
the social center of the whole country- 
side. It has risen in ten years from a 
sadly neglected church which actually 
had to go into debt a decade ago to 
pay the last minister’s salary. No one 
had united with the church for five 
years. Finally the people came to 
realize that their indifferent attitude 
meant failure to their church. They 
called a minister and they determined 
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to codperate with him in an effort to 
build up their church. If you were to 
visit this congregation today, you 
would be impressed by the results 
which they have accomplished. The 
membership of the church has been 
increased from 80 to 163 and the 
Sunday school numbers over 300. 
Through social gatherings, the church 
had brought the country people toge- 
ther and a new community spirit and 
harmony have sprung up. The main 
reasons why there has not been a 
tendency of late for these farmers to 
sell or rent and move to town are the 
orderly, peace loving and enterpris- 
ing community which surrounds the 
church and the lot of clean, sturdy and 
capable young people that are growing 
up in the church., 

Let us remember that our rural 
church is vital to the standards and 
well-being of our country community. 
At present, except in a few instances, 
our rural church is in direct need of 
help; it is in a state of decay. Further, 


we, as citizens of our community, are 
called upon to assume the responsi- 
bility of continuing the life of our 
country church. We can not depend 


upon any outside influence. We, who 
live in the community, must decide 
whether our rural church is going to 
live; the church, which meant so much 
to those who have gone before; the 
church, which they have entrusted to 
our keeping. 

Are we ready to do our part; can we 
overlook a few petty differences of 
belief, and still not weaken our faith as 
Christians? Will we remember that 
our united efforts mean success to our 
rural church, and that by helping in 
this movement of reconstruction, we 
are doing our best to serve our Master? 

Let us resolve to be faithful, stand 
by and do our duty. Let us not wait 
to be called upon, but let us take an 
active part in making our community 
ready to solve this rural church 
problem. Let us put ourselves to the 
task of providing the foundation that is 
to be relaid, the structure upon which 
we can erect that church, that will call 
all people together to worship, and seek 
communion with Our Father. 





FLORIDA NEEDS COLLEGE GRADUATES 


By P. H. Rolfs 


Director, Agricultural Experiment Station, Gainesville, Fla. 


OFTEN in talking to friends in the 

North I find they speak of 
Florida much as one would speak of a 
city or small county. It is likewise 
evident from a large number of the 
letters we receive that few people 
realize how large Florida really is. 
To go from Pensacola, the western- 
most city to Key West, the southern- 
most city in the State, one has to 
traverse nine hundred miles of rail- 
road. It is also a surprise to people 
to find that we have between 1000 
and 1200 miles of seacoast, giving us 
a huge stretch of country adjacent to 
salt water. 

Another fact that seems to be over- 
looked is that Florida has a very sub- 
stantial agriculture. During the year 
1913, for instance, the corn crop of 
Florida was second only to the citrus 
crop, and yet I dare say that not one 


person out of a thousand north of the 
Ohio River could answer definitely 
whether corn was ever grown as a 


real farm crop in Florida. The fact 
that Florida is noted for producing 
citrus fruits and tropical fruits ac- 
counts for this. 

Much trucking is done at a time of 
the year when the weather is too cold 
in more northern States to permit this, 
and consequently a great deal of 
publicity results from these winter 
truck crops'being shipped north from 
Florida. These winter crops bring a 
large amount of money to the State 
annually, affording employment to a 
large number of laborers, and very 
frequently taxing the carrying power 
of the railroads to the limit. 

Citrus growing is however, the one 
industry that has been carried to the 
furthest degree of perfection in the 
State. To a large extent it has been 
reduced to a rule-of-thumb method 
so that all onehas to do is to use good 
business judgment in making an in- 
vestment. There is no more difficulty 
or uncertainty about making a suc- 


cess of citrus growing in Florida 
than there is of making a success of a 
cotton factory, a machine shop, or 
an electric works. There is, of course, 
abundant room for good judgment and 
personal ingenuity. 


NORTH FLORIDA THE 
REGION 


The region lying between St. Augus- 
tine on the east and Pensacola on the 
west may be spoken of as North 
Florida. This is a transitional region 
between sub-tropical Florida and the 
more temperate regions to the north- 
ward. Here we find the cotton field, 
the corn field and general farming 
predominating, with a few citrus 
groves scattered among them in favor- 
ed regions where less freezing occurs. 
The elevation of this region does not 
exceed 310 feet. There is a decided 
variation in the amount of cold due 
to unknown factors. Throughout this 
region large acreages of pecan orchards 
are planted. The Satsuma orange, the 
most hardy of our citrus fruits, grows 
here to its greatest perfection. Were 
there no warmer portions of Florida a 
much larger proportion of this area 
would be used for the hardier citrus 
fruits. 


TRANSITION 


CENTRAL FLORIDA THE BEGINNING OF 
THE CITRUS AREAS 


Beginning with the isthmus part 
of the State and extending down well 
into the peninsula we find an area that 
was formerly devoted in great part to 
citrus growing. This was where citrus 
groves were most abundant before the 
disastrous freezes of ’94 and ’95. In 
this region the first extensive orchards 
were planted, and there can still be 
found some of the groves that survived 
those freezes, and are now considered 
valuable property. Some fine groves 
are to be found on the east side of 
the St. Johns River, stretching north- 
ward almost to Jacksonville. Central 
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Florida, however, has been given over 
largely to trucking and general farm- 
ing. As winter truck crops we find 
mainly hardy vegetables, such as cab- 
bage, lettuce, celery, and cauliflower. 
For late spring markets tender vege- 
tables are grown. In this region too, 
we find frequently that though the 
general farmer does some trucking as 
a side issue, yet he carries on general 
farming to maintain himself and his 
family. Insome localities citrus grow- 
ing predominates to such an extent 
as to exclude almost all trucking or 
general farming, while in others truck- 
ing predominates so much as to cause 
people to almost lose sight of citrus 
growing and general farming. It is 
however, unusual for the general farm- 
er to discard all idea of raising fruit or 
truck. 


SOUTH FLORIDA THE TROPICAL FRUIT 
REGION 


Beginning at about the latitude of 
Tampa (28 degrees) we find a region 
given over almost entirely to fruit 
growing and the raising of truck crops 
for the early spring market and in the 
southward, to the growing of tender 
vegetables for the midwinter market. 
While general farmers are found in this 
region they are exceptions. In South 
Florida there still occur large areas 
used as stock ranges. These, how- 
ever, are being crowded further back 
as the land becomes more valuable 
and is taken up for intensive forms of 
agriculture. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR COLLEGE 
GRADUATES 


Among the many persons who have 
emigrated to the State are college 
graduates who have taken up their 
work here as professional men or as 
agriculturists. In nearly every case 
where a thorough course has been 
taken in the agricultural college, the 
graduate will be found making good, 
one way or another. Of course no 
amount of college exercises will endow 
anyone with that quality known as 
common-sense. It seems however, 
that a larger percentage of these 
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men take a common-sense view of 
life and the necessity for showing 
that they are really capable of ac- 
complishing something, than one will 
find almost anywhere else. Scores 
of college graduates not only with the 
bachelor’s degree but also with higher 
degrees, have come to the State and 
started in with the severest kind of 
labor, such as grubbing stumps. The 
college graduate who has the grit 
to dig stumps if nothing more attract- 
ive offers itself, will very promptly 
find that he will not be permitted to 
waste his time and energy in that 
direction, but will soon be ‘‘fired’’ 
from his position into something a 
great deal better. The point I want 


to make, is that a large number of our 
agricultural college graduates do not 
expect their employer to take their 
word for it that they will make good, 
but are ready to take hold of anything 
and show that they can make good in 
whatever positions they may be placed. 


GREAT DEMAND FOR COLLEGE MEN 


The population of Florida during the 
last census decade increased 42 per 
cent. This is a larger increase than 
occurred anywhere east of the Missis- 
sippi in the same decade. Naturally 
the largest influx to the State con- 
sisted of men who were making invest- 
ments, as the possibilities are superior 
to those occurring in other States. 
These people call for a large amount 
of help, either in the form of labor 
or aS managers, superintendents and 
partners. Since there could be no 
possibility of developing a sufficient 
amount of this class of help locally, 
it must be brought in from outside. 
A certain amount of local experience 
is necessary. The college graduate 
who has served his apprenticeship at 
digging stumps and has graduated into 
handling a squad of a half dozen men, 
or having charge of a few acres of 
land is quickly entrusted with the 
handling of a larger undertaking. 

Several of our more progressive 
counties are also hiring men of this 
type to serve in the capacity of County 
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MARCH, I914 


A. W. Wilson, ’15, 
W. E. Monson, ’1s, 
and L. E. Gubb, ’16, 
have been elected to our business staff. 
THE CouUNTRYMAN takes pleasure in 
announcing the election of Miss K. H. 
Mills to the Editorial Staff. Hereafter 
an Associate Editor is to be chosen each 
year to represent Frigga Fylge, the 
club composed of the young ladies of 
the college. The Associate Editor 
shall be chosen by a committee con- 
sisting of the retiring Associate Editor, 
Miss Rose, Miss Van Rensselaer, the 
president of Frigga Fylge and the 
Editor of the CouNTRYMAN, this 
election to be ratified by the CounTRY- 
MAN board. 

We have long felt that the women 
of the college should be represented 
on the CouNTRYMAN, since a student 
publication should represent all the 
students. We also wish to keep in 
touch with the science of home 
economics which is making such an 


Elections 
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important contribution to rural civili- 
zation. 

A competition for 
positions as Asso- 
ciate Editors has 
been started. All members of the 
Freshman and Sophomore classes are 
eligible and it is not too late to start 
now. The competition ends so that 
it will not interfere with the final 
examinations in June. 

A new plan is to be tried. The 
competitors will be asked to report on 
certain days of the week, these days 
to be arranged for the convenience of 
the competitors. All competitors will 
be asked to report at certain busy 
periods during the month. 

We urge anyone who is interested in 
this competition to talk it over with the 
board members. The Editor’s hours 
are from nine to ten daily. 


A Competition 


Perhaps our readers 
will be interested to 
know the point of 
view of some of the 
farmers who visited us this year. 
Mr. C. Owen Carman of Trumansburg, 
N.Y., writes from the standpoint of 
an animal breeder: 

“There is a tendency among the 
Eastern breeders of farm animals to 
try to maintain the quality of their 
flocks and herds by the purchase of well 
bred females. While this may some- 
times be necessary, the real improve- 
ment of all breeds of farm animals 
must come through the use of pre- 
potent sires and the careful selection of 
the breeding herd. No better illustra- 
tion of the possibilities of grading up in 
this manner is given the New York 
farmer than that of the College Hol- 
stein herd. The present herd with 
an average production of about twice 


Impressions of 
Farmers’ Week 
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that of the foundation cow ‘Glista’ and 
containing two 30 lb. cows gives a 
demonstration of practical breeding 
that is of much value to the animal 
industry of the state. 

To the Farmers’ Week visitor who 
is interested in the improvement of 
farm animals the careful inspection of 
this herd together with the records of 
past and present production of the 
animals cannot help being a stimulus 
to more careful selection of breeding 
stock and more care in the keeping of 
individual records. 

And what breeder of domestic 
animals could attend Farmers’ Week 
without catching a little of the Cornell 
spirit and the Cornell enthusiasm for 
better work and better farm animals?” 

Mr. W. L. Bonney of Batavia, N. Y. 
writes from the standpoint of a vege- 
table grower and an official in the 
State Vegetable Growers’ Association. 

“In answering this question let me 
‘first take this opportunity to publicly 
thank the College of Agriculture on 
behalf of the vegetable growers of 
the state for the splendid and diversi- 
fied program and for the courtesy 
extended by all connected with the 
college. 

What the farmer gets from Farmers’ 
Week just depends on his capacity 
for ‘absorption’ and his ability and 
willingness to put in practice the many 
helpful ideas that will apply in his 
particular case. From my viewpoint 
l’armers’ Week affords an opportunity 
to get a liberal education in about four 
days and it is growing more practical 
and comprehensive every year.” 

Mr. F. J. Swift of Middleport, N. Y. 
is a successful fruit grower. 

“All visitors were very much im- 
pressed by the great courtesy extended 
to them by the students. Not only 
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would they answer all questions very 
cheerfully but they would travel a 
goodly distance out of their way in 
order to put us on the right track. 
The whole thought with them seemed 
to be, what can we do to make the 
week pleasant and profitable for our 
visiting friends. 

The benefits to be derived from 
the lectures, etc., given in the different 
departments not only to the farmer 
but to the farmer’s wife can hardly 
be expressed in words. The expression 
which I heard on every hand was 
‘This is the greatest school that I 
ever attended and I shall try to 
arrange my business so as to attend 
annually the meetings during the 
years to come.’ I wish to speak in 
particular of the wonderful lectures 
which I listened to in the Home 
Economics Building and also of the 
very successful and satisfactory man- 
ner in which the meals were served. 
In conclusion I wish to say I never 
spent a more pleasant and profitable 
week and I expect and hope to attend 
the yearly meetings as they occur in 
the future.” 

We are glad to note 
Course in Rural that M. C. Burritt 
Organization is giving a course in 

Rural Organization. 
Such a course is needed in our cur- 
riculum. One hour each week is de- 
voted to discussion of the history, 
development, methods, financing, ac- 
complishments and other details of 
the farm bureaus as they exemplify 
rural organization. This course will be 
of practical value to the student in 
that every one is to work out some 
special problem of one county. More- 
over, the student will have the benefit 
of the association with a man who is 
particularly fitted to give such a course. 





FACULTY 


PROFESSOR GEORGE A. EVERETT 


The Extension Department has been 
requested from time to time to assist 
in organizing subject matter so that it 
might be logically arranged and finally 
effectively expressed. To properly do 
this requires a study of the principles 
of argumentation, the use of demon- 
stration material, the manipulation of 
lantern slides and the effective use of 
spoken words. Not alone was this 
demand from undergraduates, but from 
practical farmers in the state. Some 
of these men found themselves ineffec- 
tive in presiding at meetings and unable 
to express themselves to the best ad- 
vantage. They also did not have 
facilities to secure adequate material 
for their speeches and debates on im- 
portant questions of the day and 
turned to the Extension Department 
for assistance. To completely co- 


operate with these persons and to 
effectively assist in wisely guiding 
thought on the important country life 


questions, the Extension Department 
secured the services of Professor G. A. 
Everett, ’99, A. B., and ’or, LL.B., to 
take charge of this work. 

Professor Everett was born on a 
farm near the town of Lawrence, Saint 
Lawrence County, N. Y., on April 18, 
1875. His boyhood days were spent 
in a district school at Morris Forks, 
N. Y., and during vacations he worked 
on his father’s farm. After preparing 
at the Potsdam Normal School, he 
entered Cornell in September, 1895, 
with a state scholarship. He took a 
classical course in the College of Arts 
and Sciences and specialized in Greek. 
His work as a student was very excel- 
lent indeed. Giving some attention to 
oratory, he spoke on the ’86 Memorial 
Stage in his Junior year and on the 
Woodford Stage in his Senior year. In 
1899, he was given his A.B. degree and 
in 1901 his LL.B. degree. 

For two years after graduation he 
assisted in the Department of Oratory. 


Leaving here, he practiced law in 
Potsdam, N. Y., for a short time and 
then accepted a position as instructor 
of public speaking at the Lawrence- 
ville, N. J., Preparatory School. After 
a very successful year he returned to 
Cornell as an Instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Oratory. In 1906 he was 
elected Assistant Professor. A year 
later he left Cornellto take up work in 
the Flushing, Long Island, High School 
as a teacher of English. He remained 
at this institution for three years. 
But as he preferred other work to 
teaching in a high school, during the 
latter part of 1909 he returned to 
North Lawrence, N. Y., where he en- 
gaged temporarily in business. 

Again in April, 1910, he came back 
to Cornell as an Assistant Professor in 
the Oratory Department and finally in 
September, 1913, he entered the Exten- 
sion Department of the College of 
Agriculture, as Assistant Professor in 
charge of the instruction work. Here 
we hope he is enjoying his work, for the 
students are doing their best to make 
his work so pleasant for him that he 
will stay here permanently. 

Professor Everett is a born teacher 
and although he has been in the College 
of Agriculture a very short time, he has 
already accomplished excellent results 
and has won a secure place in the 
hearts of his students. His succes in 
advising the students in their dramatic 
productions and in their speaking con- 
tests has been very marked. His 
hobby, it might be said, is to bring out 
the individuality of each student and 
his success lies in the hold he gets on 
them, developing in each one a manner 
of speaking that is very natural and 
full of sincerity and earnestness. As 
toastmaster of the Agricultural ban- 
quet, Professor Everett demonstrated 
why the Extension Department se- 
lected him. If we had the power we 
would make him the perennial toast- 
master of this affair. 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


A DtrecTory OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

Crew—Captain, M. F. Abell, ’14. 

Baseball—Captain, F. E. Rogers, ’14; 
Manager, R. C. Shoemaker, ’14. 

Cross Country—Captain, F. F. Sulli- 
van, ’I5. 

Soccer football—Captain, R. H. Cross, 
"14; Manager, A. G. Landres, ’16. 

Basketball—Captain, R. F. Steve, ’14; 
Manager, T. M. Gray, ’14. 

Agricultural Association—President, 
F. E. Rogers, ’14; Secretary, Miss 
Mary Doty, ’14. 

Senior Class—President, L. E. Card, 
"14; Secretary, J. G. Wilkin, ’14. 
Junior Class—President, E. C. Hein- 
sohn, ’15; Secretary, A. W. Wil- 

son, ’I5. 

Sophomore Class—President, Stuart 
Wilson, ’16; Secretary, Miss Ruth 
Smith, 16. 

Freshman Class—President, A. W. 
Richards, Special; Secretary, D. C. 
Thompson, ’17. 

Student. Loan Fund—Chairman, R. C. 
Shoemaker, ’14. 

Student Honor Committee—Chair- 
man, E. S. Bird, ’14. 

* ok 


* 


The Department of Pomology has 
leased eight acres of land about a mile 
and a half from Port Byron, for five 
years during which time it will try an 


experiment in renewal. The problem 
is to find out which is the better method 
—to cut out half the trees, thus giving 
to those remaining more room, or to 
cut them all back to such a degree that 
they will require less growing room. 
The dehorning method is considered 
the better in this case. The orchard is 


47 years old and the trees have been 
allowed to grow tall. Thus, the apples 
exert a great leverage on the overhang- 
ing limbs and if the trees were cut out 
and the rest allowed to bear to their 
full capacity, the weight of the apples 
would probably tear the trees to pieces. 

At the same time the department is 
going to try a similar experiment in the 
orchard of Mr. C. W. Barker, a former 
Cornell student. Mr. Barker recently 
bought a young and thrifty orchard in 
which the trees are planted too close 
together. 

W. H. Chandler is also carrying on an 
experiment in pruning, in an orchard 
along the lake shore, in which he is 
endeavoring to determine the relation 
between leaf surface and the size of the 
fruit. The theory is that when water 
supply to the tree is low, the leaves by 
their denser sap solution will draw the 
water from the fruit by osmotic power 
thus retarding the growth and size of 
the fruit. It will also be determined 
whether this correlation is the same 
along the lake shore where the 
humidity is high and the evaporation 
low, as it is farther inland where 
evaporation is higher. In this way it 
will be attempted to fix another funda- 
mental fact in the care and handling of 
fruit trees. 

* * * 

Just after the completion of the 
Agricultural auditorium, there arose a 
lot of criticism concerning its acoustics. 
It was claimed that it would be almost 
impossible to hear speakers or enjoy 
music in it because the period of vibra- 
tion was too long. In order to prove 
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that these criticisms were far-fetched a 
practical test was made on January 16. 
It consisted of songs by the Glee Club 
and speeches by Acting Director Stock- 
ing and B. W. Shaper, ’14. The 
audience seemed unanimous in the 
decision that the acoustics were all 
that could be asked for. The speeches 
could be heard distinctly in all parts of 
the auditorium although the speakers 
made no particular effort to talk 
loudly. Professor H. E. Dann of the 
department of Music stated that the 
singing came out clearer and more dis- 
tinctly than in any other hall in Ithaca. 
It was his opinion that when the organ 
and the rest of the furnishings were all 
in, that the acoustics would be nearly 
perfect. Professor G. A. Everett of 
the Extension department also praised 
it highly for speaking purposes. 


* * * 


The Dansant benefit dance of the 
Frigga Fylge Club which was held 
in the auditorium of the Home Econom- 
ics Building from 3:30 P. M. to 6:30 
P. M., on January 17 wasa great success. 
The proceeds amounted to more than a 
hundred dollars which will go towards 
the Girls’ clubhouse. This with the 
money which has already been made is 
expected to complete the amount which 
is necessary to furnish their part of the 
contribution. During the course of 
the dance five to six hundred persons 
were on the floor. The patronesses of 
the dance were: Mrs. Jacob Gould 
Schurman, Mrs. Andrew D. White, 
Mrs. E. M. Treman, Mrs. L. A. 
Fuertes, Mrs. J. R. S. Sterett, Miss G. 
H.Nye, Miss Martha Van Rensselaer 
and Miss Flora Rose. 

The candy sale conducted by the 
Dom Econ girls during Farmers’ Week 
was a tremendous success, and raised a 
goodly amount to add to the money 
already obtained towards the club- 


house fund. 
* ok * 


Cornell professors took quite an im- 
portant part in the proceedings of the 
annual meeting of the New York State 
Agricultural Society held in Albany at 
the Capitol on Tuesday and Wednes- 
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day, January 20 and 21, 1914. The 
meeting was held in codperation with 
the State Department of Agriculture, 
with headquarters at the Ten Eyck 
Hotel. 

On Tuesday evening, Professor C. H. 
Tuck of the Extension department lec- 
tured on “‘Lessons in Agriculture from 
the Far East.”” The lecture was illus- 
trated with lantern slides. Professor 
E. O. Fippin of Soil Technology, and 
Professor B. B. Robb of the Rural 
Engineering Department and also 
drainage engineer of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture discussed drainage 
problems on Wednesday morning. 

Former Director Liberty Hyde Bailey 
gave the report of the committee on 
Agricultural Education Wednesday 
afternoon. Dr. Bailey was also elected 
the President of the Association but 
declined the honor. 

Dr. Bailey was again appointed 
chairman of the committee on agricul- 
tural education for the coming year, 
and Professor E. O. Fippin was 
appointed on the Drainage committee. 


* * * 


The departments of Farm Crops, 
Agricultural Chemistry, and Plant 
Breeding are sending out a demonstra- 
tion train on the Lehigh Valley route 
this month. It will be similar to the 
one sent out by Plant Breeding last 
November. No lectures will be given, 
the object being to demonstrate meth- 
ods and results. Each department 
has appointed one man to be in charge 
of the exhibit and to conduct visitors 
through the train. 


* * * 


Much interest was evinced at the 
first lecture in the course in Eugenics 
given the second term under the 
auspices of the Cornell Eugeaics Club. 
Professor A. W. Gildert of the plant 
breeding department gave the first 
lecture of the series which was an 
introductory survey of the course. 
The room in which the lectures are 
being held is Goldwin Smith A. For 
Professor Gilbert’s lecture, the room 
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FORMER STUDENTS 


E. L. D. SEYMOUR. 


’o9, B.S.A.—The Students’ Associa- 
tion of the New York State College of 
Agriculture was unfortunate ia losing 
A. R. Main, ’o4, their former secre- 
tary. But it is very fortunate in hav- 
ing elected to succeed Professor Maan 
in this important office so efficient a 
man as E. L. D. Seymour. In the 
course of his student days, Seymour 
was very prominent in maxy lines and 
was one of the real “live wires’’ of the 
University. He started to hold im- 
portant offices in his sophomore year 
when he was elected Associate Editor 
of the CorNELL CoUNTRYMAN, and 
was a member of his class crew and the 
varsity four oared crew. Some of the 
more important things in his college 
record are: Editor of the CountTrRy- 
MAN in his junior and senior years, 
member of the Committee on Student 
Honor, Agricultural Stage, agricul- 
tural soccer team, and junior varsity 
crew in his Junior year, and in his last 
year—General Committee, varsity 
soccer team, agricultural crew mana- 


ger, 1909 Class Book Board, Sphinx 
Head, and the Senior agricultural 
honor society—Hebs-sa. In addition 
to the above Seymour was elected sec- 
retary and treasurer for life of the 1909 
agricultural class. He is a member of 
the Alpha Zeta fraternity. 

Though Seymour has not been out of 
college for any great length of time he 
has continued to keep busy. Graduat- 
ing in 1909, he entered upon an “‘elec- 
tive’ course to obtain practical farm 
experience and worked on farms in 
Massachusetts and Maine. Then by 
traveling and study, he became con- 
versant with agricultural conditions in 
New England. In February, rg1o, he 
became one of the assistant superinten- 
dents on the Turner Hill Farm at 
Ipswich, Mass., where he remained till 
November. Then he undertook some 
special editorial work for the Garden 
Magazine and also contributed to the 
Country Life magazine. In September, 
1911, he took charge of the new agri- 


cultural department in the World’s 
Work. Since 1911 he has continued 
to be associated with these magazines 
and in the spring of last year took 
charge of the livestock and agricultural 
department of Country Life. 

It is requested that in the future all 


communications in regard to the 
Association be addressed to Mr. E. L. 
D. Seymour at Garden City, Long 
Island, care of the Country Life Press. 

’o2, B.S.A., ’os, M.S.A.—George 
Hosford is manager of the San Dimas 
Lemon Growers’ Association at San 
Dimas, California. Hosford has charge 
of the picking and marketiag of the 
fruit and he has shown great ability in 
his work. He is very popular with 
the members of the Association be- 
cause he has markedly decreased the 
loss in handling and storing the lemons 
and thereby the returns to the growers 
have been much increased. Hosford 
is living on his own lemon grove near 
San Dimas. 

’o2, Sp.—Floyd S. Barlow, who for 
the past few years was the efficient 
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manager of a large farm in Delaware, 
is now County Agent for Otsego 
County. For the last few months that 
the Tribune Farmer was published 
Barlow was associate editor, but, when 
M.C. Burritt, 08, B.S.A., resigned the 
editorship of this paper, the Tribune 
Farmer was absorbed by the Rural 
New Yorker and Barlow severed his 
connection with the publication so he 
could take up the county agent work. 

03, Sp.—D. E. Carley is breeding 
pure bred Holstein cattle on a farm 
near Manlius, N. Y. Carley reports 
that he is having success in raising 
alfalfa. 

’o4, B.S.A., ’04, Sp.—M. C. van 
Loben Sels is managing a big ranch 
at Vorden on the Sacramento delta 
lands, growing asparagus, alfalfa and 
similar crops. Mrs. van Loben Sels 
was Helen Ellsworth, one of the first 
girls to take the agricultural course at 
Cornell. 

’o4, B.S.A. Archie Stone, who for 
several years was manager of Willow- 
moor Farm at Redmond, Wash., is 
now in charge of the St. Croix Farm at 
Johnsville, N. Y. 

’o7, B.S.A.—John Goldhaar received 
his M.S. degree from New York Uni- 
versity last June and is now teaching 
manual training in the New York City 
public schools. 

08, B.S.A.—Eroy H. Anderson was 
married to Miss Mary Waterbury on 
January 17th at Sodus, N. Y. Mr. 
Anderson is now in charge of farm 
management field studies and demon- 
strations which are being carried on 
from his headquarters at Lockport, 
N. Y. This work is being carried on 
under the auspices of the College of 
Agriculture, the state and federal 
departments of agriculture, Niagara 
County Bureau, and the N. Y. C. & 
H.R. R. R. coéperating. 


08, W. P.—James G. K. Duer is now 
located on his farm of 35 acres at Port 
Jefferson, Long Island. Before enter- 
ing Cornell, Duer spent six years as a 
bank clerk but the call of the land was 
too strong, so after getting some prac- 
tical farm experience, he acquired a 
farm of his own. He is specializing 
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in fresh eggs, which are delivered 
direct tothe consumer. Duer is prom- 
inently connected with the Grange and 
is president of the Long Island Branch 
of the Students’ Association. 

"10, Sp.—Floyd C. Tunison was 
married to Miss Mable L. Gillette on 
September roth, at the bride’s home in 
Elmira, N. Y. They were attended by 
Miss Jane W. Gillette, sister of the 
bride, and L. G. Howell, ’14. In the 
spring Mr. and Mrs. Tunison will be at 
home at their farm near Interlaken, 
N. 2. 

13, Ph.D.—R. E. Stone is lecturer 
in the Department of Botany of 
the Ontario Agricultural College at 
Guelph, Ontario and has charge of the 
work in Cryptogamic Botany and 
Histology. 

’r2, B.S.A., ’13, M.A.—J. C. Faure 
is in the Department of Agriculture, 
Union of South Africa. Since January 
1914, he has been stationed at Bloemfon- 
tein, Orange Free State, as Entomolog- 
gist for that Province. It is interesting 
to note that Faure is but one of many 
Cornell men that hold important posi- 
tions in South Africa and the Depart- 
ment of Entomology has furnished 
such men as C. B. Simpson, ’g9, B.S., 
C. W. Howard, William Moore, David 
Gunn, and many more for this work. 
At present there are three English 
students sent here by the English 
Government who are engaged in gradu- 
ate work. In his senior year Faure 
waspresident of the Cosmopolitan Club. 

’r12, B.S.A.—Eugene C. Auchter is 
assistant horticulturist of the College of 
Agriculture and the Experiment Station 
at West Virginia University which is 
situated at Morgantown, W. Va. 

*r2, B.S.A.—Announcements have 
been received of the marriage of Marion 
Dart Plumb to Claude Edward Em- 
mons, on Thursday, October oth, 1913. 
Mr. and Mrs. Emmons are at home at 
the Hotel La Tourette, Bayonne, N. J. 

"13, B.S.A.—Leroy H. Facer is 
located on his own farm of 26 acres 
near Geneva where he is planning to 
engage in the poultry business on a 
large scale. 

Continued on adv. page 16 
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Natco Imperishable Silo standing after tornado had destroyed barn. 
See letter below. 
Gatva, Itt., April 10, 1913. 
NATIONAL FirE PRooFING Co., 
Gentlemen: 


Having decided about a year ago to build a silo, I chose your Natco Imperishable because I 
believed it would be permanent. The silo was 1ocated just outside of a new circular barn. On March 
23, 1913, a tornado took the 1oof off of the barn, took the windmill down and wrecked other smaller 
buildings and played havoc with nearby trees and a straw stack. One section of the barn roof about 
twelve feet square, was carried almost half a mile over the fields. During all of this destruction the 
silo stood absolutely uninjured and bears mute testimony of its imperishable construction The silo 
has preserved the ensilage well. During the coldest weather only a very small amount froze on top 
around the edges. Yours very trulv, 

J. W. MORGAN. 


ATCO IMPERISHABLE SILO 


ais aa PATENTED == 


Here’s the new type of silo—the silo that has raised the standard of quality of 
ensilage for feeding. The silo whose walls are moistureproof and air-tight and con- 
sequently keep ensilage from becoming sour, moldy or rotten. 

Zr NATCO IMPERISHABLE SILO is built of hollow vitrified-clay blocks, 
reinforced by two continuous steel bands between each layer of blocks. There are 
no staves to warp, shrinkor split. No hoops to tighten. No continual repair bills. 
Never needs painting. The Natco Imperishable Silo is 


Weatherproof  Verminproof  Decayproof — Fireproof 


It will last a lifetime and the first cost is practically the last cost. It can be 
erected by any mason as easily as a carpenter builds the old type of silo. When 


completed you have a very attractive as well as an efficient and durable silo added 
to your permanent farm building assets. 


SEND TODAY FOR NATCO SILO BOOK. We have an attractively illus- 


See .- trated book which we will be 
es to send free to Cornell men or to any farmer interested in keeping ensilage 
resh, sweet and succulent. Write for a copy now and names of owners of Natco 
Imperishable Silos in your locality. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 


SYRACUSE NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CoRNELL CoUNTRYMAN 
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RIPE TOMATOES—earlier than you ever had before 
THE BALL SEED AND PLANT FORCER 


Will give you a crop weeks ahead of any other method 
outside of the greenhouse. You can plant everything 
in the open garden or field a month ahead. These little 
greenhouses will give your seeds and plants the same 
protection as if they were under sash. When taken off 
you will have a transformation you never dreamed of. 
Your vegetables will be ready for the first cultivation 
while your neighbors’ are still dormant or rotting in the 
cold ground All gardeners realize the value of individual 
glass covered plant frames for early results. The cost 
and weight -were heretofore their only objections. 

My Forcing Fraines overcome this, costing but a few 
cents, weigh but a few ounces, are collapsible, durable 
and ‘produce the same results. 

Send for my Free Booklet, How to grow Bigger, Bet- 
ter, and Earlier Crops than you ever had before and let 
me tell you more about this and many other wonderful 
new money making inventions for the market gardener. 
Only to be had from 


THE BALL MFG. CO., Dept. G. 
GLENSIDE, Montgomery Co... PENNSYLVANIA 


Spray your FRUIT TREES with 


HEMINGWAY’S LEAD ARSENATE 


HIGH ANALYSIS EASY TO MIX STAYS IN SUSPENSION 
Spray or Dust your POTATO-PLANTS and GRAPE VINES with — 


HEMINGWAY’S ‘“CAASCU” 


Pronounced “‘K. S. Q.” 
KILLS THE BUG PREVENTS BLIGHT CAN’T BURN FOLIAGE 
For Booklets and Prices, write to 


HEMINGWAY & CO., Inc., Dept. C. 
17 Battery Place, NEW YORK 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 


MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES 


For Dairies, Creameries 


and Milk Dealers 


Write for catalog and prices 


Prompt and Courteous Service 


D. H. Gowing & Co. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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You Can Depend Upon 


Allen’s Strawberry Plants 


Strawberry growers must set out plants that will thrive and 
bear fruit true-to-name. You cannot afford to take chances 
with carelessly grown plants. 


Buy Allen’s True-to-Name Plants 


and you are more certain of large crops of big, delicious 
strawberries. Allen’s plants are hardy, vigorous and heavy 
yielders of luscious fruit because they are carefully grown 
from healthy stock. 


All Standard Varieties--Any Quantity 
Prompt Shipment 


All the early and late strains of standard varieties of strawberries for every 
soil and climate requirement. Over 120 acres are devoted to strawberry 
culture alone at the Allen’s Nurseries. Over 29 years’ successful experi- 
ence growing berry plants of the best quality. Allen’s plants are care- 
fully selected and packed fresh for shipment and guaranteed true-to-name. 


Here’s What Customers Say: 


From California—Plants arrived today in fine shape. 
The growers in this locality as well as myself are 
delighted with them. D.R. Duncan, Los Angeles 
County. 

From Missouri—Received plants O.K. They sur- 
prised me. So fine, packed nice in bunches, with 
roots all straight down, one plant like the ‘other 
and no scrubs in them. JOSEPH VOGEL, Jefferson 
County. 

From Montina—The plants came 

through quickly and in fine condition. 

Matt W. ANDERSON, Lewis and Clark 

County. 

From New York—Wish to acknowledge 

for the Station receipt of strawberry 

plants. Arrived in good condition. 

A. M. Taytor, Geneva, N. Y. 


From Florida—Plants received in fine condition and soemeibiine satisfactory. 

I. W. PEcK, Manatee County 
Write for 1914 Berry Book—Tells how to plant and cultivate strawberries and 
other small fruits. It lists and describes Allen’s True-to Name Blackberries, Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, Currants, Grapes, Asparagus, etc. Well illustrated and full of 


valuable information to growers and gardeners. You should have this book for refer- 
ence. Write today for a free copy. 


W. F. ALLEN, 147 Market Street, Salisbury, Maryland 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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The American Cotton Oil 
Company 


27 BEAVER ST. 


The improved processes used in delinting and crushing cottonseed have rendered 
it impossible (or at least commercially impracticable) to make a meal which can be 
guaranteed to contain 8% ammonia, which guarantee has been given with all of this 
Company’s meal bearing The A. C. O. Co’s well known “‘ Red Tag.” 

For this reason we have decided to change the ‘‘ Red Tag”’ to a basis of 747% 
ammonia rather than to issue a tag showing a sliding scale or minimum and maximum 
percentages which leaves the buyer in doubt as to what issold. We feel that this 
definite statement of content will appeal to users of cottonseed meal generally and that 
our “Red Tag” as revised will be recognized in the future as the previous form of 
“‘Red Tag” has been in the past as representing an absolutely trustworthy grade. 


‘NET WEIGHTS: 


Cottonseed meal has been, heretofore, sold upon gross weight, that is to say, 100 
lbs. weight including weight of bag. Our new contracts will be filled with meal packed 
in sacks containing 100 lbs. net weight conformably with the recently established rule 
of the Inter-state Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 


Our “Red Tag”’ will read as follows: 


The American Cotton Oil Company 


In writing to advertisers please mention THe CoRNELL CouNTRYMAN 
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THE GROOMING TFST 


Holstein-Friesian Bull, which won the Grané Champion 
Prize at the New York and Illinois State Fairs, 19.3 being 
groomed by The Kent Stationary Vacuum Groomer. This 
Groomer is adapted to perfectly clean horses, cattle, etc. Ani- 
mals groomed by the Vacuum Process are made more vigorous 
and can be kept in the best condition for less, as the process 
stimulates them, promotes the growth ot hair and makes them 
generally cleaner and healthier. The building in which it is 
installed _and_nearbv buildings can also be cleaned in THE 
SANITARY WAY by its use. 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF POWER. 


The Kent Vacuum Cleaner 
Company, Inc. 


111 S. Washington St. 
ROME, N. Y. 


Also Manufacturers of Stationary Vacuum 
C.eaners. 


Any time this wintcr and early spring when the 
Spray Your Trees Early temperature is not below 40° F, you cun spray with 
“SCALECIDE” and kill thescale,eggs and larvaeofinsects wintering ontrees, as well as spores 


of fungi that can be reached by a winter spray. Prepare now fur agood fruit crop next season. 


“SCALECIDE” 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 
will absolutely destroy San Jose and Cottony Maple Scale, Pear Psylla, Leaf Roller, etc., without 
injury to the trees. It costsless to spray an orchard with “Scalecide”’ than with Lime-Sulfur— 


and you secure better results. We back up this claim, Write today for free booklets— 
“Proof of the Pudding” and “Spraying Simplified’. 


Write to our Service Department for orchard supplies at money-saving prices. 
We are World Distributors for 
Vreeland’s ‘““ELECTRO” Spray Chemicals 


and “Electro” Arsenate of I ead Powder (334) which, used wet or dry. has no equal in strength 
ortexture. Avoidimitations. B.G.PRATT CO., 50 Church Street, New York City. 


The Improved Simplex 
Link Blade 


Cream Separator 


LIGHTEST RUNNING 
LARGEST CAPACITIES 
CLOSEST SKIMMING 


The Only Practical Large 
Capacity Separators 


Has more exclusive patented features of 
merit than all others—Has all the desirable 
points that can be put into a cream separator. 


500 Ibs., $75.00 900 Ibs., $90.00 
700 Ibs., 80.00 1100 Ibs., 100.00 
D. H. BURRELL & CO. 
LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of Creamery, Dairy and Cheese Factory Apparatus 
Also “B-L-K” COW MILKERS 
In writing to advertisers please mention THz CorngLt COUNTRYMAN 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


(Continued from page 222) 


was crowded, a large part of the 
audience being faculty members. 
Eugenics is a subject that is compara- 
tively new in the United States and 
Cornell is one of the first to give a 
course in the subject. 

* * * 

T. E. Schreiner an assistant in the 
Poultry department worked with Pro- 
fessor Freeman Jacoby during the 
Farmers’ Week held at the Ohio State 
University in Columbus, O., recently. 

C. A. Rogers assisted in the Farmers’ 
Week program at the Maryland Agri- 
cultural College a short time ago. 

W. T. Krum took part in the Farm- 
ers’ Week program for three days at 
Alfred University at Alfred, N. Y., 
February 23-27, 1914. 

* ok * 


Professor G. F. Warren, E. W. Ben- 
jamin of the poultry department and 
C. L. Opperman, W. C., 1905 in Poul- 
try, were speakersat the Corn Exchange 
National Bank Show andAgricultural 
conference held in Philadelphia a short 
time ago. 

* * 

Professor E. A. White of the Depart- 
ment of Floriculture attended the 
meeting of the American Carnation 
Society held at Cleveland, Ohio, Janu- 
ary 28 and 29. 

* * * 

The Junior class of the college held 

their annual dance at the Masonic Hall 


on February 25, 1914. 
* 


* * 


On January 28th, Mr. G. C. Supplee | 


of the Department of Dairy Industry 
addressed the Glen Valley Club on the 
subject of the “‘Relation of the Milk 
Inspector to the Farmer.” Mr. Sup- 
plee addressed the Bennettsburg 
Grange on Saturday, Feb. 21st, on the 
subject of “Clean Milk and the Com- 
parative Methods of Selling Milk.”’ 
* * * 


Dr..E. S. Guthrie gave a talk on the 
subject of “‘Milk ’’at Meriden on Tues- 
day, Feb. 17th. The meeting ad- 
dressed by Dr. Guthrie was held under 
the auspices of the 
Brotherhood. 





Presbyterian: 


FLORIDA NEEDS COLLEGE 
GRADUATES 


Continued from page 217 


Advisers. These are men who have 
made a good showing in the State, 
have had experience, and’are capable 
of advising not only the new-comer as 
to what are his best lines of develop- 
ment, but also of instructing older 
residents in the newer agriculture. 
The salary paid to the County adviser 
is equal to that paid to a college pro- 
fessor. Such positions enable a young 
man to have a large field of usefulness 
and at the same time to develop a 
certain amount of property of his own 
in the county, thus making the posi- 
tion an attractive one. In short, the 
college graduate will find less competi- 
tion in Florida than anywhere else in 
the east or middle west. 


UNADILLA SILOS 


Of which the photo shows one of several in 
use on the experiment farms of the Borden 
Condensed Milk Co., combine durability and 
preservability in their construction, and never 
fail to satisfy the man who demands efficiency 
with economy in what he buys. 


Unadilla Silos of cypress or Oregon fir will endure 
more years of use than any of the cement, tile or 
vitrified clay structures, cost far less, and are proof 
against being riven by frost or bursting under pressure 
of the settling ensilage. Moreover, the ensilage keeps 
succulent and prime in any clime. 


WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOGUE! 


Get Unadilla-wise about the continuous door opening, 
adjustable door frame, non-warpable doors whose 
fasteners make a safe ladder from which every hoop 
can be tightened in no time, new base anchors, and a 
score of other distinctive features. Agents wanted. 
Extra discount on spring delivery orders. 


Unadilla Silo Co., 


Box 22 
UNADILLA, N. Y. 
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SECURE A COPY OF 


4 


eaaeE~ SE? 
ANNUAL FOR 1914 


It will not only help you to solve 


THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


but it will advise you 
How You May Have Better Living 
At Lower Cost 


The health, comfort and happiness of your family depend largely on 
what you give them to eat. 

Let Burpee’s Wabaco Seeds play their part in this present Question 
of Questions. 

Burpee’s Seeds Grow, and have given satisfaction for thirty-eight years. 

To the suburbanite or you who dwell in other places of ‘‘Great Oppor- 
tunity”, we give this safe advice: Select from Burpee’s Annual, which is 
The Plain Truth About Seeds That Grow, the seeds that will produce your 
Garden of Beauty or your Garden of Plenty and we will deliver them to 
your door. 

The House of Burpee supplies only The Best Seeds That Can Be 
Grown, and our confidence in Wabaco Seeds is such that it goes without 
saying that you can have your money back within a year if failure results 
from any fault of the seeds. 


No House Can Do More - Few Do As Much 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Burpee Buildings PHILADELPHIA 
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FORMER STUDENTS 
(Continued from page 224) 


’13, B.S.—Mr. A. M. Besemer, an 
instructor in the Department of Dairy 
Industry was married on December 
27th, 1913, to Miss Lucy A. Miller of 
Webster, New York. Mr. and Mrs. 
Besemer reside at 324 College Ave., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

13, BS.A—L. W. Kephart is 
Assistant Agriculturist in the Office of 
Farm Management at Washington, 
D. C. He is working on investiga- 
tions in the eradication of weeds. 

13, B.S.A.—Y. D. Putnam is em- 
ployed by the Vaughn Seed Co. on one 
of their farms at Ovid, Michigan. He 
expects to follow the seed business. 

’r3, B.S.A.—Clinton B. Raymond 
is working with his. father on their 
home farm at Penfield, N. Y. Fruit 
is their main crop. 


’13, B.S.A.—Miss Margaret L. Rob- 
inson is teaching Home Economics in 
Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H. 

"13, B.S.A.—D. H. Rosenberg is 
assisting his father on their 300 acre 
fruit ranch in Washington. His ad- 
dress is 2114 E. Galer St., Seattle, Wash. 


73, BSA—G. L. Wallace has 
rented on shares part of his home farm 
at Fulton, N. Y. 

’13, Grad.—David Gunn is in Pre- 
toria, South Africa, and has charge of 
the research work being carried on by 
the Government along entomological 
lines in that colony. He also has 


charge of the collections of the division | 


of Entomology of the Union of South 
Africa. 


13, BS.—F. C. Smith is County 
Agent of Allegany County with head- 
quarters at Wellsville, N. Y. 


"13, B.S.—Dorothea Keilland is 
teaching in the Grandview Normal 
Institute, Rhea County, Tenn. This 
school is under the auspices of the 
Home Mission Board of the Congrega- 
tional Church and is in a district which 
is composed all too largely of ‘poor 
whites.” 


"13, B.S.—Miss Irene May Quirin is 
teaching at Oxford College which is 
situated at Oxford, North Carolina. 





To bring the tiny peepers safely 
through the early days get H-O Steam- 
Cooked Chick Feed. Its assim/‘lation 
is remarkably easy because the steam- 
cooking opens up the grain cells. 

Every bag is tagged with a guaran- 
teed analysis. 


H-O POULTRY FEEDS 


INCLUDE 


Steam-Cooked Chick Feed 
Poultry Feed Chick Feed 
Dry Poultry Mach Scratching Feed 


J. J. CAMPBELL | THE H-O COMPANY 
Gen. Sales Agt. MILL» 


Hartford, Conn. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WELL-ROTTED 


Horse Manure 
Dried and Ground 


HIGH GRADE, IMMEDIATE, NU- 
TRITIOUS and LASTING, CON- 
VENIENT and COMPACT. 


An Odorless Natural Manure for 
use of Florists, Landscape Gardeners, 
Truck Growers and Farmers, and for 
general farming purposes. 


For mixing with soil for potted plants; 
for field crops; for grass and lawns, and 
for vegetable gardens, promoting rapid, 
steady growth. 


PUT UP IN BAGS, 100 LBS. EACH 


Descriptive Folder and Prices upon application. 
Sold by 
New York Stable Manure Company 


272 Washington Street 
JERSEY CITY N. J. 
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Make Every Inch of Soil Produce 


the Maximum at Lowest Cost 


In order to make your soil produce its maximum yield, you should supply a 
fertilizer “made to order’ to meet your individual soil and crop conditions. 


for General Farm Use 


comprise special distinct compositions of plant food elements for forage crops, 
root crops and cereals to meet just your individual soil and crop requirements. 
They supply just the constituents your particular soil may need for some special 
crop. You pay for no unnecessary plant food elements. 


Early Crop Odorless Fertilizer 
is prepared especially for the market garden trade for vezetables, small fruits, 
greenhouse and garden crops. It supplies the four plant food elements needed 
for these crops in soluble form, mixed in such proportions as to meet your particu- 
lar soil and crop requirements. Although soluble, it is so prepared in granular 


form as to prevent leaching and wasting. It produces quick growth and early 
maturity, which means bigger profits. 


Holden’s Special Fertilizers 
For Florists and Gardeners for Greenhouse Work 


These fertilizers are prepared by men who have made a life study of green- 
house fertilization in such a manner as to furnish just the plant food elements 
which your compost lacks. For this reason you save the cost of such plant food 
elements as your particular soil or crop may not require. 


Mak-Gro-Odorless Plant Food 


A clean, high grade, granular fertilizer for potted house plants, window 
boxes, flower beds, small fruits, lawns and general home garden use—made for 
the amateur. A splendid side line for florists operating their own stores. 


Agricultural Chemical and Fertilizer Materials 


We are prepared to furnish all high grade agricultural chemicals and fer- 
tilizer materials in any quantity. We make a specialty of Genuine Thomas 


Phosphate Powder (Basic Slag.) 


WE SELL ONLY DIRECT TO THE CONSUMER 
Write today for our Fertilizer Booklet 


Consumers Fertilizer Co. 
306 Longacre Bldg. New York City 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CoRNELL CoUNTRYMAN 
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Improve Your Stock 


It Pays to Clip Horses and Cows 


Clipped horses are healthier and render 
better service. When the heavy coat that 
holds the wet sweat and dirt is removed they 
are more easily kept clean, look better, get 
more good from their feed and are better in 
every way. 














The Stewart Ball Bear- 
ing Clipping Machine & 
is for sale by leading 
dealers everywhere. Sold 
under a positive guar- 
antee to please. 





S Why Cows should be Clipped 


The campaign to prevent disease and 
infant mortality from impure milk is rapidly spreading to every city in 
the land and regulations are being enforced that require the observance 
of every sanitary precaution in the care of cows. 

Cleansing the udders and flanks before milking to prevent filth from dropping into 
the milk is a pertinent necessity that cannot be properly done unless the hair on these 
parts is kept short by clipping every three or four weeks. 

The Stewart No. 1 Ball Bearing Clipping Machine makes this a simple 
task that requires less than five minutes time per cow. 

No owner of cows can afford to be without one of these machines. (Clips horses 
and mules equally well with same equipment.) 

Write for complete new catalogue showing our line of clipping and shearing machines. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. Gaicvéo U's 
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NOT 


St. Johnsville 


oe 


THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR 


T. W. Rice 


NURSERYMAN 


GENEVA, N. Y. 








THE GREATEST OF NEW INVENTIONS FOR CERTIFIED 
MILK DAIRYMEN IS THE 


Simplicity Milking Machine 





WITH THE METAL TUBE CONNECTING THE TEAT 

CUPS WITH THE PAIL SO THAT THE MILK DOES 

COME IN CONTACT WITH ANY RUBBER 
Write today for full particulars to 


F. GROFF & SON 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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BLATCHFORD’S GALF MEAL 


AND SELL THE ia 
ome by Ba agge mieten a Stations 
to resembie soem og as 
“aan as ee in chemical com 
SEND FOR “aes 


. W. me” 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


YOUR FOWLS WILL 
SETTLE 
THE FEED BILL! 


| *“‘AND THEN SOME,’’ IF YOU 


F-E-E-D 
Life Saver Little Chick Food 
Growing Ration 
Climax Grain Mixture 
Perfection Mash Mixture 
High Grade Pigeon Food 
Uniform in _ Booklet Free Dependable 
| Quality Your Dealer or Rations € 


R. D. EATON GRAIN & FEEO CO. 





DEPT. 


NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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The Unseen Nine Tenths 


Bright, shiny utensils with a sweet, wholesome 
smell is but a small part of the real proof 
of the cleaning properties of 


Yyando 


Dairysmain'’s 


(MT aera Cleanser. 


So thorough are the cleaning properties of 
this unusual washing agent that it cleans far be- 
yond what the eye can see, removing thousands, 
yes millions of bacteria, the deadly destroyers 
of milk and butter quality. 

It is because of this extra cleaning, doing 


what other washing agents cannot do, that has 
given Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and 
Cleanser the unanimous support of Dairy Col- 
leges and scientific Dairy experts. 


eee In estimating the value of a 


dairy cleaner they do not forget 
the “unseen nine tenths”’. 
Ask your dealer for ‘‘Wyan- 
dotte” or write your dairy sup- 
cures  ‘Say- une. 


THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Mich., U. S. A. 
This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 
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FRUIT JUDGING CONTEST 


wee" Apple Trees 


training afforded by the Department of | 
Pomology. | 
Everyone who was in any way con- | Not by the million, but the 
nected with the contest agrees with | finest stock in the State of 
Professor Lake when he says that we | Ke 
cannot realize the vast influence of the | New York. 
event at this time, nor can we predict 
the still greater influence of similar | 
contests in the future. We sincerely 
hope that this may be but the first of a s ‘ 
long series of contests in which all the | ™Y quality will please you. Get my 
Cornell teams will surpass the work of | catalogue. Order early and avoid dis- 
the Fruit Judging team of 1913. 


My prices will surprise you and 


appointment. All other fruit trees 


, in stock. Grown on new land which 
10 for 3 months’ subscription to 
“Gleanings in Bee Culture” makes better roots and are free from 


called the “* Bible’” of bee keeping. Facts, stories, disease. True to name. 
ideas wor.h dollars to you. Shows how to get more 


and better honey. Book on “* Bee Supplies” sent 
Free. Off 'r open for limited time. Send stamps or eee 
coin at our risk. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Box No. 28 Medina, Ohi> D. G. BANKER 
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1$2.15 . 
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Feed Your Crops Available seats 


Insoluble plant foods are cheap in the beginning but may be dear in the end. 
We feel good when we hear that the soil contains enough Potash to raise 5000 
crops, but we feel tired when we discover that it will take 1000 years or so to make 
it available. We will be converted into plant food ourselves long before that. 


The acids derived from green manure may 
make insoluble phosphate of lime more avail- 
able. But the feldspathic Potash in the soil 
. on soluble in these acids than in the 


slightly alkaline waters of the best soils. A 

little soil Potash becomes available yearty. but not enough to provide for profitable crops. 

Crops have two periods of Potash hunger. One just after germination and the other 

when starch formation is most rapid—when the grain is filling. Rational fertilization 

requires ample available Potash at these periods and if you provide it you will find that 
Potash Pays. Send for our pamphlet on making fertilizers, 


German Kali Works, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 


Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. Bank & Trast Bidg., Savannah,Ga, Whitney Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. 
Empire Bidg., Atlanta, Ga, 
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ENDORSEMENT OF NATURE REPRODUCTIONS 
FROM FOUNTAIN HEAD 


BURBANK’S EXPERIMENT FARMS 


SANTA ROSA, CAL. 


The Christy Engraving Co., 
Rochester, New York. 


Dear Sire:- 

I was pleased to receive the fine 
samples of color engravings. In my opinion, they 
are unusually fine. Am especially pleased with 
the accurate coloring of the hyacinth, cherry 
and the apple; the other work I do not consider 
myself as much of & judge in, although it seems 
neat and artistic in all respects. 

I am publishing & cactus catalogue 
and had intended to send you some work, but did 
not hear from you for several months after writing 
to one of your customers to have you send on some 
samples, so had to forego it, supposing that you 
had plenty to do and did not care to take any more 
work. 


Respectfully yours, 


Christy Engraving Company . 


610-618 Central Building 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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FRUIT TREES 


Grown by Maloney Brothers & Wells Company are the results of raany 


years’ experience; no disappointment when they come into fruiting for 
our varieties have been tested 29 years. 


We offer for spring planting 975,000 apple, 850,000 péach, 600,000 
cherry, and thousands of plum, pear and quince trees as well as thous- 
ands of currants, grape vines and a big assortment of ornamentals, roses 
and shrubs. You will save considerable when dealing with an old estab- 
lished firm. Write today for our FREE, wholesale, illustrated catalogue 
of guaranteed true to name trees. 


MALONEY BROS & WELLS CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Dansville’s Pioneer Wholesale Nurseries 


See eee 
“QUALITY FIRST” 


hecits 
xe 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 


Unsurpassed in Quality. Highest Poisoning Power. No Soluble Arsenic. 

Easily Mixed with Water, Yet Fine Grained. Packed in Oak or Steel Kegs. 

The Ideal Arsenate of Lead for the Fruit Grower. The Best Poison for 
Potatoes and General Farm Crops, Shade Trees, Etc. 


RICHES, PIVER & CO. 


30 Church St., New York 
Works and Laboratory - : Hoboken, N. J. 


2 
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APPLE TREES 


The very best that can be grown. Ours are all budded ‘on, whole-root French 
seedlings. All the leading varieties, absolutely true to name. Send list of wants and 
let us quote you special prices. Will be glad to send samples to interested parties. 


REFERENCES: Any bank or business house in Geneva. 


The R. G. Chase Company Geneva, N. Y. 
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CONFERENCES 


Continued from page 204 


In the afternoon E. W. Benjamin 
spoke on the work of the association 
during the previous year. During the | 
first year they handled about 37,761 
dozen eggs and 9,683 lbs. of poultry, | 
on which they saved the farmers about 
$1,362.50. 


THE RURAL ENGINEERING SOCIETY 


The third annual meeting of the 
Rural Engineering Society was held 
during Farmers’ Week. In addition 
to the members of the faculty, the pro- 
gram included several very prominent 
men. Mr. F. H. Richards, the mana- | 
ger of the Maplewood Stock Farms, | 
Attica, N. Y.; Mr. S. L. Stewart, the | 
president of a large lumber company, 
and owning and managing one of the 
largest certified dairy farms in the 
state, and a prominent barn construc- | 
tion expert, and Mr. E. W. Catchpole, | 
a large fruit grower of central New | 
York were among those that addressed | 


| the year, 


| 
| tendent. 
| interesting discussions on the relation 


Countryman 


the crowded audiences. All the im- 
portant phases of Farm Mechanics, 
Farm Engineering, and Farm Struc- 
tures were discussed at the spirited 


| round table talks that followed each 


speech. At the business meeting of 
the same officers were 
unanimously re-elected. A larger and 


| even better program is looked forward 


to for next year. 


RURAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 

Every afternoon during the week 
discussions were held in the Rural 
Schoolhouse on problems of rural 
education. The program was in 
charge of Miss A. G. McCloskey and 
Mr. E. M. Tuttle of the Colleze, and 
considered subjects of imterest to the 
rural teacher and the district superin- 
Among the topics were very 


of the rural school to the home, its use 
as a social center, and cooperation 
between the teacher and the district 
and state officials. The attendance 
(Continued on pig? 27) 


The 1914 Improved Cornell 


Gasoline Brooder Heater 


means Dollars to the Poultryman 


Price complete 


1 to 4 in one —— 
5 to9 * 
10 or more ‘ 


$10.90 each 
10.50 “ 
10.00 “ 


6s 


Does the work of 5 kerosene heaters, cares for 
250 chicks. 


Needs little attention—it runs itself. 


No lamps to trim, no ashes, no dirt, no soot. 


Perfectly ventilated and safe. 


Saves money by 


saving time and worry, and the ‘Cornell’ is the 


greatest heater made. 


other 


Manufactured in 


New burner and several 
improvements. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


TREMAN, KING & CO. 


Hundreds of satisfied users to 
prove that it has “‘made good” 


Recommended and used by the 
N. Y. S. College of Agriculture 
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the first cost of the trees is the 
smallest part of the expense and yet 
it is the most important. In buying 
Green’s Trees you know you are 
starting right. You can overcome 
the main reason for failures by plant- 
ing Green’s vigorous, healthy Trees. 


Thirty-five years of successful tree 
growing, testing and selling has 
given us an experience that should 
and does make Green’s Trees 
superior to any trees grown. 


Have you received our 
new catalog? We will 
send it by return mail if 
you send your address. 
Remember, now is the 
time to order. 
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Green’s Nursery Co. + 
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68 Wall Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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Three D Grains is our brand for the highest and best grades of Distillers’ Dried 
Grains sold in this country. Three D Grains are classified according to analysis and 
sold at prices commensurate with their feed value. 


OUR GUARANTEES: PROTEIN FAT FIBRE CARBOHYDRATES 
Eagle Three D Grains - 30-38% 10-15% 8-13% 30-40% 
Corn ” = - 26-33 9-14 8-13 30-40 
Bourbon “ ax - 24-28 8-11 9-14 40-50 
Queen “ = - 18-26 4-9 8-15 35-45 


The leading dairymen feed Three D Grains to their cows. Read what some of 
them say: 


Pontiac Pet broke the world’s record in the L. P. Bailey, Pres. Ohio Dairymen’s Ass’n, and 
spring of 1911 by producing 37.67 lbs. butterin 7 breeder of Jersey cattle, Tacoma, Ohio, wrote in 
days. Her owner, E. H. Dollar, of Heuvelton, N. 1907, ‘‘ I have used Distillers Dried Grains quite 
Y., had bought acarof Three D Grains. Weasked extensively for several years. I consider them 
him if it had been used in this test. He answered excellent feed for dairy cows, in fact the cheapest 
saying: ‘“‘ Twenty-five per cent. of grain ration was source to get protein.’’ Mr. Bailey has been feed- 
Corn Three D Grains.”’ ing Three D Seaton for over twelve years. 


Write us for circular giving directions for feeding Three D Grains, also for prices 
if your dealer does not keep it. 


The Dewey Bros. Co., Box 577, Blanchester, 0. 


THREE GRAND PRIZES PURE BEEF CRACKLINGS 


WON BY USERS OF 


Chr. Hansen’s 


Danish 


THE COLOR OF QUALITY | TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
AT THE 


Minnesota Butter and Cheese Makers’ THIS BRAND HAS ESTABLISHED 
Association, 1913 A NEW STANDARD FOR 


First Prize (Whole Milk) 


HENRY ERICKSON, Hutchinson, Score 97 
First Prize (Cream Class) 


CHRIS. HANSEN, Hanska, Score 96 


Grand Champion (6 Months) 
JOHN W. ENGEL, Pratt, Score 95.375 
Chr. Hansen’s is the 
Prize-Winning Butter Color. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory THE FLAVELL Co. 


BOX 1095 LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. ——Asbury Park, N. J. === 
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CONFERENCES 


(Continued from page 24) 

was very large and was made up of 
district superintendents, principals and 
teachers. Several officials from the 
State Department of Education were 
present. The Cor Exhibit of the 
various corn clubs over the state was 
held in the Auditorium in connection 
with the conference. 


YORK STATE VEGETABLE GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The New York State Vegetable 
Growers’ Association held its fourth 
annual institute and meeting on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday of 
Farmers’ Week. Excellent lectures 
were given by prominent agricultural- 
ists from all parts of the state, both 
teachers and practical growers. The 
vegetable interests are very diversified 
and the list of subjects covered in the 
discussions was large and comprehen- 
sive, ably covering all phases of the 
industry as it is carried on in all parts 
of the state. The business meeting 
was very well attended and considered 
several new and striking principles. 
The Association operates a seed service 
by which members are supplied with 
well tested strains of seed at a much 
reduced price. A federation commit- 
tee is trying to get the local organiza- 
tions of growers all over the state to 
affiliate with the State Association, and 
the entire work is aimed at cooperation 
which it is thought will solve several 
problems as to state aid, investigation, 
and legislation. The Association has 
invited the Potato Association to 
affiliate, and plans to hold two regular 
meetings in different parts of the state, 
with an exhibit at the State Fair during 
the coming year. The midwinter 
meeting will again be held during 
farmers’ institute at the College. 


ROCK BOTTOM PRICES 


The Cornell Countryman, $1 age 
Bailey’s York State Rural Problems, $1 { $1.60 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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6000” 


That means a lot 
to every buyer-—guar- 
anteed Sturdy, Heal- 
thy and true to name by a firm that has been 
growing trees right for 27 years—Apple, Pear, 
Peach, Plum, Cherry and Quince Trees, also 
Small Fruits and O-namenta! Stock. 


Direct to You at Grower’s Prices 


Quality before price is our motto, but our 
personal supervision of all trees from our nur- 
series to you, together with up-to-date facil- 
ities, enables us to sell Kelly Trees at low 
prices. 

Our catalog tells all about our trees and 
prices. It is our only salesman, and you can 
order from the catalog just as well as if you 
visited us here in Dansville—Why not do both? 

Write for catalog to-day—lIt’s worth while. 





















KELLY BROS., WHOLESALE NURSERIES, 
162 Main Street, Dansville, N. Y. 
You'll never regret planting Kelly Trees. 
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Which One Fts Your Needs? 


Get expert advice NOW and save yourself trouble 
and expense later. Write Mr. Gould, in charge of 
our Consultation Department. He will study 
your service conditions and suggest the pump that 
will give you best results. This service is free. 
Avail yourself of it. 


GOouzLDs 
4 =) 


PUMEYsSs 


The best dealers in your town sell 
Goulds Pumps. Before you invest 
in any pump it will pay you to find 
out about Goulds. 


This Book Free 


Tells how to have Running 


teresting facts and figures. Send 
for it today, 


GOULDS MFG. CO. 
16 W. Fall St. Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Pumps for Every Purpose 
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Wing’s Quality Seeds 


Are known everywhere. Our ALFALFA is famous for its 
purity and cuality. We sell nothing but the best AMERI- 
CAN-GROWN seeds; this season we offer stocks from 
Kansas, Nebraska and ‘Dakota, also Grimm Alfalfa. 


CORN, SOY BEANS 


Our own improved strains 


VETCH and MELILOTUS 


The Great Soil Restorer 


Full line of FIELD, GARDEN and FLOWER SEEDS. 
Send for our free catalogue 


THE WING SEED CO. 


Box C MECHANICSBURG, OHIO 
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Fraser’s Fruit Trees 
for the “Man Who Knows” 


Grown in Western New York’s 
Great Fruit Belt on virgin sol for 
trees. Direct descendants from vigor- 


_ 


AIK =TICHT | 
Ac} Bee PROOF 


ERMANENT 
No hoops to tighten or : 


ous trees in bearing orchards. Guaran- loosen. 


teed healthy, up to grade, true to var- 
iety name. 

My new catalogue tells what sorts 
are adapted to planting east of the 
Mississippi River, with helpful hints on 
planting, pruning, etc. Write today 
for this helpful book. 


SAMUEL FRASER, Nurseryman, 
Box 91 GENESEO, N. Y 





Don’t order your Silo 
before you get our free. Fs 
catalog. 


CRAINE +.23%3.n SILO 
3 Walls 


-therefore 3 times as warm 
and 3 times as strong. 
Let us tell you more. 


Tue W.L.Scotr Lumser Co. 


Norwich, N. ¥. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


“HAMMOND’S GRAPE DUST” 


Used effectively to kill Mildews 
on Roses and other Plants ... 


Sold by the Seed Dealers. 
For pamphlet on Bugs and Blights address 


HAMMOND’S PAINT & SLUG SHOT WORKS 


BEACON, N. Y. (Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y.) 


“TRADE «MARE 
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SLOTS STS TSTMS ers 


Big Hatches in Coldest Weather 
Come Easy with OLD TRUSTY 


Winter hatching has al- 
ways been an easy thing 
for Old Trusty. I don’t 
mean for a year or two 
under favorable circum- 
stances, but continually 
and everlastingly. As an 
average hatcher it has a 
big record winter or sum- 
mer, north or south, in 
the hands of expert and 
beginner alike. You don’t 
have to slack up during 
January and February. 
Get your Old Trusty a 
going and keepit on the [| 
job right through the |) 
winter. i 


Now is the Time to Start---Get the Early 
Profits Next Spring 


Old Trusty average is something over 80%. We guarantee it to be that much or better. We 
have made the guarantee for years, and years, and know that Old Trusty can make good on 
it. I could show you sensational hatches, too, but I don’t believe that’s the thing that would 
interest you. What you want is the 

average and that’s where the Old 

Trusty has no equal. I might guaran- 

tee you 95% hatches, but I think too 

much of what you are going to think 

of me later. 


Old Trusty Book Tells All About it--- 
Let Me Mail a Copy FREE! 


Get the plainfacts on winter hatches. fi; 

Why let the chickens be idlewhenthey ff: e 

can be making good profits? The § $5 less than any 
Johnson plan is worth getting. Mail a § one else could sell 
postal or letter for it today. If you § it for--30 to 90 
order I’ll prepay freight andshipthe § : : _ 6 
machine the day the order arrives. § days’ free trial---20 year 
Write for the book anyway. Address : guarantee. 


Johnson, Incubator Man, Clay Center, Nebr. 
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BE ON THE SAFE SIDE 





OU needn’t fear a visit from the Sealer of Weights 
and Measures if you use Thatcher Milk Bottles. 

=— You won’t give over-capacity either, because they 
are accurate! Send for our free book. It tells 
exactly why Thatcher bottles add to your profits. 


THATCHER MFG. CO. NELMIRA. N.Y. 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


The only line to and from Ithaca, Cornell University with through 
service between New York, Newark, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls and Chicago. Steel Trains; Observation Parlor Cars; Electric 
Lighted Sleeping Cars; Buffet-Library- nna Cars; onion a 
Service a la Carte; Stone Ballast. et ee ee ae 


Automatic Electric Block Signals 


COMFORT SAFETY 


f@eHad you any trouble with the MARCH WIND coming through crack or 
crevice in the Greenhouse? 


lca: tical = 


Old English Old English be Glazing Putty uty 


Will stop the trouble. Put up in 16 ip in 16 pound car cans; 50 and 80 pound buckets. 


j A SUPERB PAINT, with 
ammond’s Greenhouse-White, ‘3's 2 nox 
wear and tear and looks on either 
wood or iron Greenhouses. It stays where you putit. In i, 10, 15, 20, 25, or 30 Gallons. 


HAMMOND’S PAINT AND SLUG SHOT oe Fishkill-on- ane, New York. ork. 


KOHM & BRUNNE 


THE LATEST STYLES 
AT MODERATE PRICES 


TAILORS 222 East State Street 
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“If you get it from us it’s right” 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 
This fall season finds us more fully equipped to satisfy your wants than ever before. 
Special attention has been paid to get best material at minimum price. Suits and 
Overcoats, $10.00 to $30.00; Raincoats, $5.00 to $30.00; Mackinaws, 
$6.00 to $12.00. We make Suits to measure and save you from $5.00 to $10.00. 


VISIT OUR SHOE DEPARTMENT 


Hats, Gloves, Shirts, Sweaters, Underwear, and all other articles you’d find in a first 
class shop. Full Dress and Tuxedo Suits for sale and to rent. 


““If not we make it right” 134 East State Street 


PROFESSORS, STUDENTS, INSTRUCTORS, you will get 
MORE INSURANCE FOR LESS MONEY 


IF YOU HAVE A POLICY WITH 


The Travelers Life Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


J. J. SINSABAUGH, Agent, 
149 East State Street ITHACA, N. Y. 
INSURANCE OF ALL KINDS Ithaca ’Phone 


EREEEEELEDELELELLST ELE REL E LSE 


The 
Clinton House 


Corner Cayuga and Seneca Sts, 


Williams Brothers 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
TABLE D’HOTE SERVICE 


Cuisine and Service Unexcelled 


Luncheon, 12 toz2 - - - $0.75 
Dinner,6to8 - - - - .7s 


WELL DRILLING 
MACHINERY AND 
TOOLS 


Sunday Dinner, 1 to 2:30- .75 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY DINNERS 


FFE EPEEAEE EEE REEEHRE HEHEHE E EHH HEE 


‘* Ithaca’s Popular Hotel ”’ 
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A postal card request will bring you a copy 
of our list of some hundreds of 


Practical Agricultural Books 


compiled from our lists of regular and recommended 
books as used at the N. Y. State arenas 
College here at Cornell 


+ + 


The Corner Bookstores 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


New Arrivals for Victor Victrola 
Spring 
Parlors 


are ready for your inspection. meetin on 
That spring suit is ready for you. 


Over 100 imported and domestic with the most complete stock in the 
samples to ‘select from. various woods and finishes. 


re ee a “ ~ $50 
Agent for New York’s foremost a 
i Complete “;* Records 


The 
University Haberdashery 


320-322 College Ave. HICKEY’S LYCEUM 
Once a customer always a customer M U S l C S T O R E os 
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ELECTRIC WASHERS 
fap THE KING 


has so!ved the wash day prob- 
lem. It will wash clean all 
kinds of fabrics from b!ankets 
to lace curtains and fine waists 
at an absurd!y low cost; a 
who!e wash for ten cents. 

You cannot afford to be 
without one. 





DAVIS - BROWN 
ELECTRIC CO. 


115- 17 So. Cayuga St., - Ithaca, N. Y. 


“BACK TO THE FARM” 


That is just what must take place in this country, and the sooner the better, or other 
countries will be obliged to feed us. This publication is doing all it can to make this move- 
ment pleasurable and profitable, and after you are persuaded—well, that is where we come 


We can find that farm for you 


We have probably the largest list to select from in Central New York State. 


Ithaca Realty Company 


202 N. Tioga St., Ithaca, N.Y. ‘‘You’re Safe in Our Hands’’ 


THE TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 
135-137 E. State St. ESTABLISHED 1835 
Capital $100,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $165,000 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


BOOK BINDERY 


START RIGHT—Have your Countryman bound 
We bind anything 


J. WILL TREE’S 113 N. Tioga St. 
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Flash lashlight Photography... 


H. C. CABLE Ithaca Phone 180-X 


_ 405 COLLEGE AVE. 


TYPEWRITERS 23 32". 


Special Rates for the College Year 
ie O'DANIEL, Both Phones. 204 N. Tioga St. 


Se ras WE DO YOUR MENDING FREE 


FOREST CITY LAUNDRY 


E. M. MERRILL 
PHONE 209 NORTH AURORA STREET 


CUT FLOWERS, DECORATIVE PETER SCUSA 


PLANTS, ETC. MODERN SHOE REPAIRING 


Neatly and Promptly Done 
THE BOOL 
FLORAL CO. Shoes called for and delivered in any part 


of the City 
215 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. | ttnaca Phone 428-c 405 Eddy St., ITHACA, N. Y. 





Photographer and Kodak Dealer 
Specialists in Both Departments 


For fifteen years we have photographed Cornell 
Students at the-same stand 


KODAKS for Sale 
Yor Fie. Rent or Exchange 
Both Phones 
Over 115 & 117 E. State St. 


PIANOS, MANDOLINS, GUITARS, BANJOS and VIOLINS 


Rented or sold on Easy Payments. “Songs of Cornell.’’ All the latest 
music; Strings and supplies for all instruments at lowest prices. 


LENT’S MUSIC STORE 122 N. Aurora Street 
Victor Talking Machines, Records, Etc. 


The University Photo Shop, 4. F. Morgan 


314 College Ave. 





SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO FRAMING 


10 per cent. off on Frames when furnished with the pictures we make 
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The Shops of Shops 


Come right in to headquarters where you can find everything for 
man’s wear at lowest prices. 


Leave your measure for ONE HALF DOZEN SHIRTS for ONE DOZEN 
DOLLARS. 


We have a whale of a stock of Furnishing Goods, Hats and Caps. 


TOWN SHOP, L. C. BEMENT HILL SHOP, 
142 E. State St. The Toggery Shops 413 College Ave. 


F. J. HAUSNER, Jeweler 


Watches, Diamonds and Jewelry 205 E. State Street 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Cornell Library Building 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, $350,000.00 
Oldest National Bank Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 








ITHACA SAVINGS BANK 
INCORPORATED 1868 


Tioga Street, cor. Seneca ITHACA, N. Y. 








When wanting 


QUALITY, SERVICE AND CLEANLINESS 


go to 
WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 


PICTURES PICTURE FRAMES 
STUDENTS’ FURNITURE 


Manufacturers of Special Furniture for 


FRATERNITIES AND CLUB ROOMS 


H. J. BOOL, CO. 


(Opposite Tompkins County Bank) 
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SYSTEM 


It’s the System that makes the New Process 
Dry-Cleaning Clean Clean. 
It’s your business we want that makes 
the System better. 
WE ARE MAKING A STUDY OF OUR BUSINESS 


Modern Dry-Cleaning and Pressing Works 


W. F. FLETCHER CO., Inc. 4 103 Dryden Road 


OOS -=h___ lh >__l =LL>|>E=ETZ= LL —S__EE —LSE__= ™=]_—_D_L_ SSS) 


ee ‘T 
| Norton Printing Co, 3) E. State St. | 
Hi 


COLLEGE, FRATERNITY and COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
Engraved Cards and Invitations Rubber and Metal Hand Printing Stamps 
SSS eLSEBDEHEPRRE!_—_=DP=_ LDS! =D =>DH_=_ L=_SH/ SSS SS] 


[ obinson’s Photograph Shop 7 & , one Co. 


214 Kast State Street Drug Store in the City 
Supplies for Agricultural Students 


Photographer for the Senior Class ; 
a Specialty 





New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Breeds Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire, 
Short Horn Cattle. Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep. Cheshire Swine. 
Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock, except Swine, on 


FRIDAY OF FARMERS’ WEEK EACH YEAR 
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This is the Month We Give You the Profits 
Buy Your Shoes Now 


SEMI-ANNUAL SALE 
NOW ON 
$10.00 and $9.00 Shoes 
8.00 and 7.50 Shoes 
7.00 Shoes 
6.00 Shoes 


5.00 Shoes 
4.50 and 4.00 Shoes 


ITHACA BOOT SHOP, Inc. 


204 E. State Street 


SRISTIEA SASS Sarena on re en ore enone eee ey 


Pew Dork Life 
Snsurance Company 


C. H. WEBSTER, Agent 


: 


OFFICE: Student Supply Store 
RESIDENCE: 121 Catherine St. 


: BOTH PHONES 
TSS Sree Se en Sr 
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¢ 0 1 l 0 i OPPOSITE TOMPKINS COUNTY BANK 


PHOTOGRAPHER Bell Phone, 173-W 
High-Grade Work wei 


CARR & S ODDARD 


MERCHANT TAILORS 


UP-TO-DATE STYLES AND WORK SENECA AND AURORA, NEXT LENT’S MUSIC STORE 














EELELEEELESELELELELELELESES 


BAXTER'S 


Clothing and Furnishings 


+ 


have pleased hundreds of CORNELL 
students during the last Five Years. 
Why? Because we sell only first class 
merchandise and guarantee every 
dollar’s worth of it; we fit our cloth- 
ing to please; our service is unexcelled, 
and last but not least, we sell at One 
Price to All. 


Shop.” You get your money’s Worth 
here. 


E. B. BAXTER, 
ONE PRICE TO ALL 


Rar niece amanaeeeneS aE 
“The Quality Shop” 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


Cafeteria 


HOME ECONOMICS BUILDING 


& 
* 
¢ 
a 
z Please consides this “Shop,” “‘Your 


150 E. State St., Ithaca, N.Y. THREE MEALS DAILY 
decerssensessesenssesesses$ | 


eecencnecqseocqqeneseqeeeenqseceeqqqqoeeecs 


D. S. O’BRIEN 


MARKETS 


222 North Aurora Street 430 North Cayuga Street 
DEALER IN 


FRESH, SALT AND SMOKED MEATS 
Poultry and Game in Season 


D. S. O’BRIEN 
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PRINTER 


Is at your service for all classes of Fine 
PRINTING Buffalo Street, 
ENGRAVING fice? 


Office, 
ETC. ITHACA, N.Y. 





Ithaca Phone 76x 


The Palace 
Laundry ... 


323 and 325 Eddy Street 


F. C. BARNARD, Prop. 


Ithaca Hotel 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Ithaca’s Leading and Only European Hotel 


One hundred rooms; 50 rooms with 
private bath. All rooms have running 
water, electric lights, local and long 
distance telephones. 


No expense has been spared in fur- 
nishing this hotel to make it modern 
and up-to-date and comfortable for its 
| patrons. 


| The Dutch Kitchen has become 
| famous for its excellent cuisine and 


| service at reasonable prices. 





Tue Horet Orcuestra will render 
| a musical programme every evening. 


| J. A. and J. H. Caussr, - Proprietors 


STUDENT SUPPLY STORE 


The Modern Method Laundry 


JOHN REAMER, Prop. 





A.B. KENNED 


Weddings. 
East StTaTE St., ITHACA, N. 


We keep a fine line of dia- 
monds and jewelry and do all 
kinds of repairing neatly at : : 





Dealer in Watches and Jewelry, 
Cut Glass and Fine Silver for 


Cornell Pins, Fobs, Souvenir Goods, etc. 


2; Opp. New Ithaca Hotel 


Heggies’ Jewelry 
Store --- 


136 E. State St. 
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Once Upon a Time 


€ pen there was really no way out of it for the 
farmer. Plodding home from the field with his team 

at close of day, he saw before him the waiting small 
jobs about the house, barn, and yard, jobs that took time and labor, 
and never seemed to end. There was water to be pumped, wcod to 
be sawed, various machines to berun by hand. But that was once 
upon a time. Today he lets the engine do it. 

Every I HC engine is economical, simple, steady and reliable. 
Whether you want it for sawing, pumping, spraying, electric light 
plant, for running separator, or repair shop, or for all sorts of tiresome 
energy-wasting small farm jobs, you have need of an 


IHC Oil and Gas Engine 


IHC engines are built vertical, horizontal, stationary, portable, 
skidded, air-cooled and water-cooled; sawing, pumping and spraying 
outfits. Sizes from 1 to 50-horse power. They operate on gas, gaso- 
line, kerosene, naphtha, distillateand alcohol. I HC oil tractors range 
in size from 12 to 60-horse power. : 

Have the I H C local dealer demonstrate the engine to you and 
explainits various points. Get catalogues from him, or write the 
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Apple Trees are Potent Factors in 
Raising the Value of Farm Lands 


In a recent issue of a leading farm paper 
Prof. L. W. Lighty discusses how he and others 
made cheap farm land more valuable. The use of 
ground phosphate rock, ground limestone, burned lime 
and acid phosphate are told of. 
Prof. Lighty said: ‘‘ My neighbor beat us to a frazzle by adopt- 
ing this unique rotation of crops—apple trees and mules—and in less 
than twelve years increased the value of a 250-acre farm from $10.50 
an acre to $170 an acre. 
The fact stands out like a fire at night—the increase in value did take 
place, and the cause of the increase was the apple trees. They lifted the land 
value and the income more than a thousand per cent. 


LEARN THE SMALL COST 
OF PLANTING APPLE TREES 


We will help you figure it, either for your land or in the abstract for your 
future use. Get our big 1914 catalogue as a starter. It contains the facts about 
fruit growing profits and about the few varieties that, after twentieth century 
tests, should be planted now. A handbook for fruit people. 
request. 

Ask our experts about your problems. They will reply promptly and fully. 
If your proposition is a large one, we may be able to superintend its planting. 
Come to Berlin for a visit. 


Copy sent free on 


A trip here is an education for you. 


Our apple trees, and all other trees, are budded from bearing orchards. All 
we sell are grown at Berlin. Write today for the books and facts you want. 

“THE WHY AND HOW OF SHADE TREES AND EVERGREENS” 
is free if you are interested in that subject. 

Get “HOW TO GROW AND MARKET FRUIT”, our guide book. 


Price 50 cents, and that rebated later if you send us an order amount- 
ing to $5.00 or more. 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
Cornell St., Berlin, Md. 





CREAM SEPARATORS 
Their Great Simplicity 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR EXCELS ALL OTHERS 
not only in thoroughnesss of separation, sanitary cleanliness, ease of 
running and durability, but as well in its 
great. simplicity. 

THERE IS NOTHING ABOUT THE 
operation, cleaning, adjustment or repair of 
a modern De Laval Cream Separator which 

requires expert knowledge or special tools. 


NOR ARE THERE ANY PARTS 
which require frequent adjustment in 
order to maintain good running or to 
conform to varying conditions in the 
every-day use of a separator. 

THERE IS NOTHING ABOUT THE 
machine that cannot be taken 
apart, removed or replaced by any 
one who can use a wrench or screw 
driver. In fact, the only tool 

which is needed in the use or the 

Complete gearing of ° » . 
the De Laval Separa- Operation of a De Laval Cream 
ifremoved ntact rom Separator is the conbination 
the frame of the machine. Note the remark- wrench and screw driver illustrated 
able simplicity of construction. . ° ° . 
below, which is furnished free with 
every machine. Visit the local De Laval agent and see for yourself 
its simplicity of construction. 


Combination wrench furnished with each De Laval Separator, the 
only tool required in setting up, taking down or using a De Laval 
machine, the simplest as well as the best cream séparator ever built. 


THE De LavAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


PRESS OF W. F. HUMPHREY, GENEVA, N. Y; 





